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Planting the Seeds 


and doing it the right way is the main operation to pro- 
duce the crop and harvest for the farmer. 





Advertising in the right manner with the best of illustra- 
tions and engravings will produce Sales for your 
product. 


Our modern and fully equipped Engraving Plant as 
well as our Commercial Art and Photo Departments can 
help you to get the right kind of engravings for all pur- 


poses. 


Let us help you plan your next mailing piece. 


Earnes-Croshy Company 
PHOTO ENGRAVING 


ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
225 NORTH WABASH AVE..CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Money-Making Opportuni 


or Men of Character 
EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 


radio. Yet irresistible waves of 


fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. 


and important part o 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ay of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is re nted by these field reports 
which hammer across dealing, convincing moncy-saving 
yer igs which hardly any business man can fail to 


When writing F. E. Armstrong, please mention “The Rotarian’ 


An old established industry—an integral 
the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishiug, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 





thousand dollars 


offers. 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
rofit for one month."’ A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
; J a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
ublic buying swept these men to t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

Sisdoce. Yet he had never done anything like: this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develop his future. 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very Icast you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘“‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business 

Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for 4 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay 

because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F..E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4002*A Mobile, Ala. 


~— 
TRUS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


] F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4002-A Mobile, Ala. ! 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
| mation on your proposition. l 
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George Bernard Shaw .. . 


There will never be another world 
war, believes George Bernard Shaw. 
Two nations can bomb each other 
with efficiency so horrible, he 
reasons, that if once they started, 
both would promptly sue for peace. 
The noted author-dramatist expands 
on this belief in an interview with 
his friend W. R. Titterton—in the 
February ROTARIAN. 


Louis Adamiuic... 


Cleveland and other communities 
are helping the melting pot to melt— 
helping the foreign born to adjust 
themselves to life in their new home- 
land. Louis Adamic describes this 
significant work, in which many 
Rotary Clubs are playing a part. 


James Truslow Adams... 


The author and historian, whose ‘‘ls 
Thinking Going Out of Style?” 
appears in these pages, will be back 
again next month with “From Flat- 
boat to Ship of State,’ a vivid pic- 
ture of the growth of the Northwest 
Territory in the United States. 


Willian Allen White .. . 


America's Number 1 country editor, 
and Chairman of the Menu Com- 
mittee of the Rotary Club of Em- 
poria, Kansas, believes a wide 
dietary range is a sign of wide cul- 
ture. He writes on eating as an ad- 
venture— 


In Your February 


ROTARIAN 





THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


Understanding Necessary 


In Economizing on Crime [December Ro 
RIAN], I-believe R. A. Nestos makes a sp!endid 
point when he says that boys need the under 
tanding help of successful busin and profes 
ional men Today’ boys will be tomorrow's 
priests and munuisters, doctors, but 
businessmen, and shop men. How imperative 
that they should be steered right at the beginning 
their careers! 

There is so much talk nowada f the “un 
fortunate youth” and the “underprivileged boy” 
that th oungsters start off at the very b 

inning with a spirit of defeatism 

It is up to us to teach them self-confidence, 
independertce of thought and action; to teach 
them that the opportunities for youth are greater 
than they have ever been and that industry, 
thrift, and willingness to stand hardship. still 


Teach them that there are 


the 


bring their rewards 


no “underprivileged” except sick or mental 
defectives 

But it is not the work of Rotary as an organiza- 
tion to do this, for it is a Rotary principle never 
to undertake causes that are being done by others. 
Rather, it is the work of the individual Rotarian, 
Y.M.C.A., the Scouts, and other boys’ 
organizations. From them these boys must get 


their leadership. 


the Boy 


Dr. THoMas WILLETT 
President, Rotary Club 


West Allis, Wisconsin 


Start in Municipal Government! 


In Where Get Your Start in Life? [Decem 
ber RorartaN] Walter B. Pitkin points out that 
the civil-service field, as a whole, offers more 
opportunities today than any dozen industries 
combined. 

That there are opportunities in the field of 


government is certainly true as far as Memphis, 
is concerned, for during the ten years 
Mayor Watkins Overton 
has put hundreds of municipal workers “back to 
school.” His belief is that the biggest business 


enterprise in any city, affecting more people than 


Tennessee, 


of his administration 


any single industry, is its municipal government, 
ind that the businessman has as much right to 


demand efficiency in the city’s employees as in 


those of his own firm, for they are on his pay 


roll and working for him. 


Memphis has a fire school with drill tower, 


fire college, police training school with labora- 
torv and “G-man” courses, sanitary inspectors’ 
hool with elementary 


university courses, a public health nurses’ 


and advanced divisions 


using 
study group, playground directors’ annual train 
ing course, a junior executives’ discussion club, 
and a municipal reference library which sup 
plies books, pamphlets, and periodicals to all 
city employees and officials. 

Does it Memphis officials point to re 


ductions their 


pay? 
in fire. crime, and disease as 
answer. Memphis has cut its fire losses and 
boasts the lowest fire insurance rate obtainable. 
Police are building up a trafho safety record for 
their city, while ordinary crime problems are 
well in hand. Death rates from major diseasese 
have been pushed down to the lowest in Mem- 
phis’s history. 

Business management in government, Mayor 
Overton has pointed out, means that we have 


away from the days when many firemen sat 


got 


around playing checkers, when most policemen 


found education unnecessary for patrolling a 
beat, and when superannuated workers wer 
often retired to the sanitary-inspection jobs. To 
day, he adds have ambitious and intelligent 
nen, many of them college graduates, entering 
the fields as their lifework. What taxpayer 
would want to go back to the slipshod personnel 


of municipa terdays?” 


Miss Louise Gampiti, Librarian 


( JNIDNNISSION Government 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Wedge Jobs Important 
I was intensely interested in Get Yourself 
Wedge Job!, by Walter B. Pitkin {November 
Rorarian}]. If placed in the hands of ever 


young man of 18 to 25, it would help materia!] 


solution of the unemployment problem 


in the 

in America, and would also furnish business 

firms with many pote ntial executives. 
However, I must take exception to his. state 


ment that “You can learn shorthand and typing 
at home alone—if you want to.” 

Surely, there are some who could acquire a 
working knowledge of shorthand and _ typing 
alone, but the number of successful stenographers 
readv for business positions would be negligible. 
It is not so easy as that. 

Incidentally, during the past eight years private 
commercial schools have justified right to a 
place in their communities by the service they 
have rendered in helping young men and women 
(and sometimes older ones) to find a place on 
a pay roll. 

R. M. Urrersack, Rotarian 
Classification: Business Colleges 


Danville, Illinois 


Not Entertainment 


I commend you and Eleanor Saltzman on her 
sple ndid Yes! to the debate-of-the month query 
Does Harm Our Children? [November 
Rorarian ]. 

I hope this article will stimulate others to 


Radi O 


crusade against this dime-novel form of enter- 
tainment which has no educational value and 
which certainly cannot be classed as “enter- 


tainment.” 
©. F. 
Advertising Agency Executive 


DUENSING 
Chicago, Illinois 


Profiteering on ‘Radio Crime’ 

In Does Radio Harm Our Children? 
sull better 
against the radio if she had not stuck too closely 


Eleanor 
Saltzman could have made a case 
to the psychology of the child. 

You can turn on your radio almost any night 
and listen to “gang” and kindred programs. The 
sponsors are on the air for profit. They're mak 
ing crime pay, but not for the criminal. Yes, 
right always triumphs, the hero always comes 
out all right in the end. However, the growing 
boy, with the romance of adventure in his veins, 
is stimulated to think and: ponder this radio 
bunk to the exclusion of everything else. He 
knows all about the “tommy-gun,” the rocket 
ships, the gas bombs, the secret investigations. 
You doubt it? Listen to a bunch of kids talk it 
over! 

Men of influence and ability too often make 
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“HOLD ON TIGHT 
WHEN YOU READ THIS” 


CHAPTER 5 
THE MINNESOTA UPSET 


“I am Louis the Fourteenth and after us the Deluge!” 


So did Robert C. Zuppke address his Illinois squad on the night 
before the game with Minnesota’s “perfect team,” which was played 
in Minneapolis, November 4, 1916. 


All through the week the Illini had been cast in the role of 
mince meat. And with reason. Minnesota had never been held 
to less than 49 points. Against Iowa, the Gophers had run up a 
score of 67 to 0. South Dakota had been trounced 81 to 0; against 
this same Dakota team later in the season, Notre Dame was able 
to scratch out a 6 to © victory only in the last minute of play. 
Chicago was beaten 49 to 0. Wisconsin 53 to 0. Walter Camp 
was there to see the kill. 


The Illinois record, on the other hand, had been frequently 
smudged with defeat. 

Writing in “The Wake of the News” of the 
Chicago Tribune, Ring Lardner predicted a 
49 to O defeat for our Illini. 

In preparation for this game, Zup scrim- 
maged his team hard on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, a procedure 
never used in football before or since as far as 
I know. 

“We're all supposed to be killed Saturday,” 
Zup explained to his squad, “so we might as 
well have the satisfaction of killing ourselves 
instead of letting those big Minnesota fellows 
do it.” 

On the evening before the game, after a 
brief talk, Zup told the boys to go out and 
enjoy themselves, asking only that they be in 
bed by midnight. To entertain those who pre- 
ferred to stay in, he hired a group of male 
singers of comedy songs. 

In all of his moves before that game, Zup 
had something up his sleeve besides his arm. 
There is reason or instinct back of everything 
he does. 

One tip he gave the team was a factor of 
great importance in the final score. “This 
Minnesota outfit is superstitious,” he said, ‘and 
they’ve got a formula they always follow on the first three plays. 
First, Galloping Sprafka will carry the ball; next, Wyman will 
carry it; and, on the third play, Shorty Long will lug it. On the 
first three plays tackle those men in that order.” 

One of the boys asked, “Suppose they cross us up? Suppose 
we pile up on those three fellows and someone else has the ball, 
what then?” 

“If that happens,” Zup answered, “I'll run out on the field and 
tackle the fellow with the ball myself.” 

In the dressing room before the game, Zup wisecracked and put 
everyone at ease. Then, because his watch was wrong—it was 
twenty minutes fast—he took his team out on the field twenty 
minutes ahead of time. Later, the writers gave him credit for 
masterminding on the basis that he brought his team out early 
to accustom the players to the crowd, the field, and the noise. 


The Illinois boys were huddled together “like scarecrows,” as 
Zup put it, when the gate opened and the enemy squad came 
running out. Baston, the receiving end of the great Wyman-to- 
Baston combination was first, and Wyman, directly behind Baston, 
threw a pass to the latter. 


When the Gophers passed by us, Sternaman said, “Zup, they’re 
not so big, are they?” “No,” was Zup’s quick reply, “and if 
you put the whole bunch together, they probably couldn’t add 
two and two and get four!” 


Minnesota received the ball on the opening kickoff. On the 
first three plays the Illini tackled Sprafka, Wyman and Long in 
order, with the result that Minnesota was pushed back almost to 
its own goal line. Minnesota kicked out and [Ilinois took charge 








Grantiland Rice 


of the ball in midfield. Bing! Sternaman took a forward pass 
from Macomber for a twenty-five yard gain. Then the Illini 
backfield of Macomber, Sternaman, Anderson and Knop marched 
through that big line to a touchdown, Macomber going over, and 
kicking the extra point. 

Minnesota elected to receive the next kickoff and Galloping 
Sprafka ran the ball back to his own 30 yard line. Line plays 
gained 15 yards, and then the Gophers wheeled out their big gun, 
the dreaded Wyman-to-Baston pass combination. Wyman fired a 
pass. . 

Now Zuppke has always contended that there was only one 
really great forward passing duet; it was not Wyman-to-Baston, 
not Walquist-to-Carney, not Friedman-to-Oosterbaan it was 
Wyman of Minnesota to Kraft of Illinois! For Ren Kraft inter- 
cepted Wyman’s first pass and sprinted fifty yards to another 
Illinois touchdown. Upon Macomber’s conversion, Illinois led 
14 to 0. 

Later, Minnesota scored a touchdown, a conversion point, and 
two points by virtue of a safety, but Illinois maintained its lead. 
Macomber kicked, ran and tore through Minnesota for substantial 
gains. The combination of his kicking and running helped us to 
keep possession of the ball throughout most of 
the second half and the stout defense of the 
Illini kept the Gophers in check. 

The final gun sounded and Illinois won, 14 
to 9! 

“I am Louis the Fourteenth and after us 
the Deluge!” Zuppke had said. He was right 
on two counts. Shortly after the game, a 
torrential rain flooded Minneapolis, and a 
deluge of ink about the upset flooded the 
newspapers of the land. 

A Chicago newspaper ran a_ screaming 
headline over its account of the game: “HOLD 


ON TIGHT WHEN YOU READ THIS!” 


ok 
That Illinois victory rocked the nation’s fan- 
dom. To this very day it ranks as football’s 
prize upset of all time. The complete story 


and other great Zuppke incidents are interest- 
ingly related in Red Grange’s Zuppke of 
Illinois. 

This profusely and beautifully illustrated 
book is an open sesame to the fascinating lives 
of Zuppke and the “Galloping Ghost.” You 
needn’t necessarily be an Illinois graduate, or 
a football fan, to get the greatest possible 
enjoyment out of it. If you want to scream 
with laughter at some of the funny experiences and remarks 
(“Zuppkeisms”) of one of the most amazing and colorful figures 
in American life—one who has achieved international fame as a 
football coach, artist, philosopher and public speaker—then by all 
means quickly get a copy of this book! It will give you a clear in- 
sight into the character of this little man who made the front 
page of every newspaper in the land several weeks ago. 

“Subject and author of this book makes one of the most informa- 
tive and entertaining treatises of the year.”-—Chicago Tribune. 

“Red put plenty of zip into it, and Zup is certainly great ma- 
terial.” —New York Times. 


Foreword by 


Give your order for this book to your local book dealer or 
send direct to us. We'll pay the postage. 
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ORDER FORM 

A. L. GLASER, INC., Publishers, Dept. B, 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. $2 
Kindly send me postpaid copies of 


ZUPPKE OF ILLINOIS Postpaid 
By Red Grange 


- 
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[*: you desire to send gift orders to friends, 
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crime pay, but not for the criminal. We hope 


that when the cleanup of the airlanes comes—a 
it seems certain—this grossly exaggerated “pub 
lic here tuff that has fostered biased, untai 
public misconception of crime, its cau d 
result will go into the ashcan with the all 
too-realistic war drama uk i I nt t 
tled the nation. We know that crime does not 
pay the criminal Wh hould it t 
pront 
( | LAUEI } 

Ci / 1 p l I) P y Re j , 
State ( | Pennsylvania 


Language—a Link for Peace 


The : Id 
1 t 1 tor | 1 t la 
( Rot Fourth O t | id 
of internati ] mad t Iwi 
H through ld n | 
ind 4 ina } ite in th I 
rvice 
Am n th { if i uni I il \ rid CuUTrT 
a uniform system of weight nd measu | 
an international langua Ali V. Morri 
honorat cretar of the Inte vational Auxiliar 


Language Association ([ALA), pointed out in 4 
Language Cut to Tit th World {Novemb 


Rorartan] how Rotary is giving attention to the 
pressing need in human society for a common 
language for use when mother tongue vit 


n men of different 


the exchange of ideas betw 


nationalities. 


] 


I would also urge all Rotarians, and by this 


1 ¢ i ; 
I mean at least > percent of a// Rotarians, t 


learn one or more languages other than their 


own, thereby appreciably increasing the good 
work of peace presentation, and at the same 
time deriving great enjoyment from that achieve 


ment 
The adoption of a common currency, uniform 
weights and measures, and a universal languag 
would give full effect to Rotary’s Fourth Ob 
ject, and, incidentally, would bring appreciabl 
nearer, in the words of Tennyson, “The parlia 
ment of men, the federation of the world.’ 
Paut Henry L. TARDENT 
President, Rotary Clt /; 
Rockhampton, Australia 


Esperanto Fits World Need 
Apropos of Alice V. Morris's article in th 
November Rotarian, 4 1 neuage Cut to Fit the 


H 7, that language is already here The “Oh, 
ves, Esperanto!” of the man in the street is the 
true answer justified by 50 years of test and b 


the fact that 99 percent is probably the correct 
proportion of Esperantist: mong users ot il] 
proposals for such a language If 99 percent of 


those whom Mrs. Morris terms “interlinguists” 
use Esperanto and 1 percent use all other “sys 
tems,”’ what is the justification of any organiza 
tion undertaking to put the other svstems which 
are named in the article on an equality with th 
one to which the man in the street has alread 
| 


assigned the auxiliary-language fielk 


This is the unfortunate side of the work of 
IALA 


ciation | 


International Auniliary Language Asso 

It finds itself compelled to admit that 
the situation at present discloses how compara 
tively far ahead Esperanto is and then, to justifs 
its own selected line of approach to the inter 
national-language question, compelled also to 
play up what it terms “other systems in the aux 
iliarv-language field.” Neither do I find that 
IALA articles ever make clear how few are the 
adherents of these other systems compared with 
those of Esperanto 

Perhaps behind this unfortunate side which 
IALA must present to the uninformed public, 





there does pervade IALA that truly scientific 
spirit that takes cognizance of all the facts as 


they are and then goes further and investigates 
ind weighs the currents of thought and action 
ich have begotten these facts. To such a 


irit the story of the birth of Esperanto means 


nuch. It means much that Dr. Zamenhof, the 


Polish genius who was its author, thought Es 
ranto, spoke Esperanto with himself, lived with 
it to the public, and so 


offered the world was a living languag 


Esperanto before he gave 


t 


and not a mere language system. It means much, 


too, that the idealism and love of those who took 
it up and of the leaders among those who have 
ttled for it ever since in an indifferent world 
kept it a living language and given it a 

nd a literature that present it to the world 

1v, equipped, on the one hand, for classroom 


in the schools, and tested, tried, and 1 

the us f the werld today. 
In practical use today there is only one inter 
national language, and that language is Espe- 
nto. It has today a world-wide organization, 
nse literature, a devoted, closely knit 


1 


hip among its followers, and to it alone 


jue today’s interest in international languaye 
These things make it not a Primus inter pares, 
but far in the lead with no others in sight if the 
race were a straightaway. 
Viroit Dipsrie, Rotarian 
Classification: Trade Assoctations 
Columbus, South Carolina 
For a discussion of Esperanto, see Esperanto— 
The Ideal Auxiliary Language?, debate-of-the- 
nonth, Karl Von Frenckell and B, H. Dawson, 


October, 1934, Rorarian.—Eps. 


Safety Education Needed 


Holiday from Death, by T. E. and E. J. Mur- 
\hy [October Rorartan], is one of the best ar- 
ticles that has lately appeared. ... 

There is no doubt in my mind that the two 
things which must be done definitely to decrease 
the number of accidents are (1) the limitation 
within reason of the speed rate and (2) so far 
as possible the elimination of the unfit driver, 
and now is the time to bring this matter to the 
attention of the public and especially to those 
whose work is devoted to the reduction of high- 
way traffic accidents. 

Wat. P. Exo, Chairman of the Board 
Eno Foundation for Highway 
Trafic Control, Inc. 
Saugatuck, Connecticut 


Sport Truth Refreshing 


I read with interest Forrest C. Allen’s Yes! 
in the debate-of-the-month in the October 
Rorarian [Should College Athletes Be Paid? |. 
It is certainly refreshing to find someone con- 
nected with an American university telling the 
truth about intercollegiate sport. 


Joun R. Tunts 


Rowayton, Connecticut 


Club for Railroad Hobbyists 


I was quite pleased to find on page 54 of the 
October RorTartan a subject discussed which is 
quite dear to my heart, my own hobby—rail- 
roading. It is a commendable job, with one ex- 
ception. Whether the writer knows it or not, 
there is a club called the Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc., formed in Boston in 1932 and since spread 
with chapters in Worcester, Hartford, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Buffalo. We feel 
that credit for organizing the hobbyists and run- 
ning trips on railroads should be given our club. 
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We here in Boston meet monthly and have out- 
standing men talk who are actively engaged in 
railroading, and often show motion pictures 
taken by our members on trips. We have our 


quota of candid-camera fiends and at meetings 





pictures are exchanged and sold. 

I feel that if you publish the name and address 
of our secretary—A. Emerson Harris, 1232 Main 
Street, Leominster, Massachusetts—some un 


awakened fan may be benefited. 
Dr. Irvine G. Lunp, Rotarian 
Classification: Optometrist 
Milton, Massachusetts 


Houses and the Fourth Object 


I have just come back from three months in 
Europe, and find on my desk the Octob 
ROTARIAN containing Harry Edmonds’ article, 
The House with the World Within. 

The International Houses are 


tremely valuable and significant piece of worl 


doing an ex 
Our own Committee conducts one in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and one in Geneva, Switzerland. 
They are much smaller, but we have the fecl- 
ing that the are 
They are certainly in line with the Fourth Ob 
ject of Rotar 


significance. 


doing pretty basic work. 


I am glad you have seen their 


CLARENCE E. PICKETT 
Executive Secretary 
American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Admirable Work’ 


I have read Planting Peace in Our Back Yards, 
by Herbert W. Hines [October Rorartan], with 
appreciation and gratification. It is most en- 
couraging to the Division of Intercourse and 
Education to see this public recognition of ad- 
mirable work of education on international prob 
lems conducted so efficiently by Rotary Clubs. 
I have for some time watched the growth of 
interest in the Institutes described by Dr. Hines 
and I feel that this work carried on by Rotary 
Clubs gives strong support to the Endowment’s 
educational work. 

Henry S. HaskKecy 

Assistant to the Director 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
New York, New York 


Futile Sorties Unwanted 


The debate-of-the-month Education: Aca- 
demic or Practical? [August Rorar1aAn] prompts 
me to hazard the statement that our professors 
should attempt to set up a basic philosophy by 
which we may determine with some degree of 
unanimity what we want education to do, and 
how. There is the rub. In the United States 
we boast of democracy (at least at Fourth 
of July celebrations) ... and yet we don’t 
even practice what we preach. . Democracy 
to me is more than an ideal or an idle philoso- 
phy for politicians to prate about. It is a prac- 
tical way of life that will work if given a trial. 
But it depends upon education which dignifies 
the importance of the individuals in the mass. 
This education, I firmly believe, must extend it- 
self into the workaday world and constantly en- 
courage mass participation in varied civic respon- 
sibilities. . . . 

If we really believe in democracy, let’s not 
engage in futile sorties with windmills. Let 
us help make democracy work by practicing it. 

Tuos. R. HEARN, Rotarian 
Classification: Government 
Employment Service 


Laurel, Mississippi 
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A Belgian View of Rotary 


By Henry Wigny 


Past Governor, Rotary District 61 


HEN I attend a Rotary Club meeting, I am im- 
pressed deeply with the cordial attitude and hospitable 
spirit I find there, yet I feel certain misgivings which | 
cannot ignore. Rotary, now 34 years old, has had Clubs 
in Belgium for 15 years. Its membership includes men 
of distinction, wealth, and influence, for Rotary has a uni- 
versal appeal. But I wonder whether or not Rotarians 
today are doing all that they should for civilization in 
this critical transition era. 

In our Rotary meetings we meet together in friend- 
ship, for our association grew out of friendship. But 
what do we mean by friendship, by this term we so often 
use casually and carelessly? Real friendship is exceed- 
ingly rare, for a real friend rejoices in our welfare, our 
success, our happiness, yet shares our misfortunes and dis- 
appointments. Truly, such a friend is distinguished by 
his deeds—by what he does rather than by what he says. 

Because true friendship is so rare, it is exclusive, for it 
would no longer be friendship were everybody included. 
Perhaps because friendship is too rare, Alceste, outspoken 
character in one of Moliére’s plays, declares, “To cut the 
matter short, the friend of all mankind is no friend of 
mine.” 

Yet that is just what Rotary urges its members to be— 
friends of the whole of mankind. We are encouraged to 
treat all members of our Club, our District, and even 
other Districts as our friends. We are admonished to 
try to be useful to other Rotarians, to give them unsolic- 
ited aid, to co6perate with them fully. Rotary friend- 
ship is world-wide. 

Thus it behooves each one of us to ask himself this 
question: Have I done my friendly duty during the 
past few weeks? Likewise we may bluntly inquire of 
ourselves whether or not we appreciate the attention 
which other Rotarians have given to our ambitions, ac- 
tivities, and projects. This friendship must be main- 
tained; it is what keeps Rotary a vital force in our lives 

The fact that believers in all the great philosophies and 
religions are represented in the fellowship of our meet- 
ings is significant. Fortunately we moderns have be- 
come more tolerant of others’ religious convictions. The 
issues which excited and separated our fathers have been 
superseded by others which may have far-reaching con- 
sequences for many generations. 

Today the battle is on another front, for we find our- 
selves in the midst of a struggle between classes. We 
find men differing violently and bitterly with each other 
over social, economic, and political policies, often reject- 
ing unheard the arguments of others equally informed, 
judicious, and sincere. Too often deceived or confused 


Mankind must focus the light of 
friendship on a dav darkened by 
a spirit of unrest it it would 


reach a higher level of security. 


by propagandists, many of us fail to give contemporary 
issues the objective and realistic appraisal they merit. We 
need to have the perspective of the scientist, not that of 
the agitator, nor though we may disagree with someone 
else need we make it a personal matter. Consequently, 
in our encounters with those who for the moment are on 
the opposite side of the fence, we need at all times to be 
more tolerant, more willing to consider all aspects of 
vital issues. 

Tolerance likewise is needed—and needed desperately 
—by Governments in their dealings with each other. Ii 
adjustments between nations are to be made upon th 
basis of international ethics and international law, they 
should be accomplished through coéperative efforts lest 
they later be a source of friction. But with unrest and 
antagonism so widespread today, there is a great need 
for the expansion of Rotary with its spirit of friendliness. 
Now is the time of all times to insure the future of this 
spirit of friendliness between men and between nations, 
this worthy spirit of Rotary. 


‘Baer can be no wars where there is true friendli 
ness, so why do men fight wars? Wars are fought for 
bread; when bread is lacking, war threatens. Prosperous 
nations are usually peaceful nations, but when the futur¢ 
of a people seems uncertain and insecure, when distrust 
and discord grow, then every crisis holds potentialities, 
some of the consequences of which we dare not contem 
plate without deep concern. Unfriendliness must be chal 
lenged, not with more unfriendliness, but with the friend 
ship in which actions speak for themselves. 

Differences arise because we allow conflicting economic 
interests to divide us when the need for coéperative 
methods should unite us. General prosperity will bring 
with it collective security, yet we hesitate to practice our 
principles as faithfully as we should in business and 
finance, in commerce and industry. We hesitate because 
a spirit of friendliness in trade would result in drastic 
reforms. It’s always easier to urge the other fellow to 
follow the doctor’s orders than to obey them ourselves. 

Perhaps many of us as individuals and as groups are 
like young pigeons perching in their pigeon houses. 
They feel the urge to fly—to challenge space—but fear 
holds them back. Rotarians, too, feel the impulse to 
practice friendliness more widely—even universally—but 
we hesitate. Today is the time that we must spread this 
spirit; today we need this friendliness everywhere. Our 
wings of friendship are strong enough; let us use them! 












By James Truslow Adams 


Author of The Epic of America 





O the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, of the United States Cen- 
tral Statistical Board, is reported in a recent Associated 
Press dispatch to have “declared that in books, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, and other amusements people 
were rey erting to the dream world of childhood to escape 
the dread of thinking.” 

Is this true? Do we dread and try to avoid thinking 
seriously 

The question is important because never before has so 
much depended on the hard and sound thinking of every 
Limiting our discussion to America, 
One is the 


individual citizen. 
we may say that this is due to two things. 
increase of democracy and, consequently, the influence of 
each citizen on public affairs; and the other is the great 
increase in the complexity of life and the public ques- 
tions to be acted upon and decided. We are, as compared 
with our ancestors, much in the position of a man who 
has to drive a high-powered car along a road dense with 
trafic as contrasted with the old driver of the horse and 
buggy on a country road who could even go to sleep 
and trust to the mare’s bringing him to the barn safely. 

I need not stress the fact of the complex problems 
which are facing all nations today in the fields of gov- 
ernment and economics, to mention only two, and which 
each will have to solve in a way most consonant with its 
own character, habits, and outlook. In the United States, 
whatever our individual views may be on any other 
subject, I think we must agree that there are only three 
alternatives open to us: we must just trust to luck to 
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A distinguished historian notes 
with disquietude a tendency in 
contemporary American life and 
ponders the direction it leads. 


pull us through, we must solve our national problems 
by hard thinking by all, or we must give up our democra- 
tic ideal, cease to try to influence affairs, and turn the 
problems over to someone or some group to solve for us. 
If, as I believe, Americans still cling to the democratic 
way, the necessity for thinking becomes obvious, and 
Dr. Rice’s statement becomes ominous. 

It at once raises, however, three questions. (1) Is it 
true that we are not thinking so hard as before? (2) If 
so, what are the causes of the change? And (3), lastly, 
what is the cure? 

Any generalization about a people or a period is 
dangerous, and at best can have but an uncertain value. 
We cannot be dogmatic, and we must rely on many straws 
in the wind. It may be said with truth, perhaps, that 
men in their individual jobs, especially if they are re- 
sponsible ones—say, lawyers, doctors, engineers, sales- 
men, business executives, and such—are thinking as hard 
about those particular jobs as they ever did. It is when 
we get outside that narrow range that many of the straws 
appear to blow in the direction of Dr. Rice’s assertion. 
Let us note some of them more or less at haphazard. 

My own job is that of a writer, and I have been much 
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Illustrations by Albert H. Winkler 


struck by certain developments in writing in the past 
few years. For one thing, up to about 1933, practically 
every article I was asked to write for any magazine was 
to be 5,000 words long. Now they have to be from 1,800 
to 3,000 at most. This almost universal shortening of 
journalistic work is not due solely, if at all, to lack of 
reader’s time in my opinion. It is due to lack of desire 
or power of sustained attention. Readers want not sim- 
ply a shorter but a different kind of article, one which 
will not make such demand on their minds. 

This is also indicated by other literary developments, 
such as the popularity of the weeklies which report the 
news largely in a barrage of slang and wisecracks instead 
of thoughtful articles. One has only to have to use them 
as I do as a historian to realize how thin many of them 
are, not merely from the standpoint of thought, but from 
that of even substantial factual material. 

Another straw is the vogue of the “new biography” 
for which Lytton Strachey was largely responsible. Many 
of these popular biographers are no more historically 
truthful, with their imaginary conversations, trains of 
thought, and romantic situations, than a historical novel, 
but like the latter, they are easier reading than genuine 
history. I am not speaking of style, but of matter, for, 
after all, a serious history or biography need not be writ 
ten with the dullness of a Ph.D. thesis; but a careful ap- 
praisal of a man, his character, thought, and influence 
makes more of a demand on our minds than does a novel. 

These two demands—that the length of a serious ar- 
ticle must not be such as to call for sustained attention, 
and that any mental exertion must be easy—appear in 







other fields. The choppy nature of radio programs is 


notorious. I once had to broadcast on a nation-wide 
hookup on the subject History and was given four min 
utes to explain that topic to the American people! 

We find the same tendencies in the schools, where the 
idea has spread so widely that all work must be mad 
to seem only play, not calling for any conscious effort at 
mental concentration. No other nation ever rose so sud 
denly to such artistic and intellectual height as the an 


cient Greeks, but their motto was not “easy things ar¢ 


good,” but “good things are hard.” I sometimes wonder, 


if the United States were adopting a new Constitution 
now, whether there would be any such writing on th 
controversy as there was in the papers of The Federalist 
in 1787, and even more whether the same sort of peopl 
who read and digested it then would do so after all the 
hundreds of millions spent on “education” since. 
Another interesting straw is to be found in the notable 
quarterly survey made of opinion by Fortune. Thes 
polls, dipping down into all the various strata of Amer! 
can life, have been unusually accurate. It is, therefore, 
of significance that so large a percentage of the peopk 
questioned had no opinions—simply “did not know.” 
For example, of the total who were asked whether the 
President has “too much power,” over 10 percent so 
replied. Over 20% percent did not know whether they 
thought the Federal Government should have more 
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power and the States less, or vice versa—that is, more 
than one person out of every hve asked. Twenty one 
and one-fifth percent did not know whether they wanted 
Government ownership of the railroads or not. 

The failure to have any opinion—which only in rare 
cases can be interpreted as scientifically “suspended judg- 
ment’ — on foreign affairs was still more notable. These 
people were frank in their answers, but the question re- 
mains as to how many, on either side of each qucstion 
who gave a definite “Yes” or “No,” did so from careful 
thinking or from prejudice, preconception, party, neigh 
borhood Opinion, Or other factors, apart from inde- 
pr ndent thinking. which V0 to make up what we call 
“public opinion.” Yet it is just this public opinion which 
ultimately rules all. The problem of how much the great 
mass of people really are willing to think is thus very 
far from being an academic one. It is one which in the 
long run, and pe rhaps not so long either, will affect the 
lives and fortunes of each of us, one way or the other. 

If people are not willing to think so long or so hard as 
they used to, what may the reasons be? Again, more or 
less at haphazard, I think we could list quite a number 
ol possible ones. 

For one thing, have we not, to a great extent, as com- 
pared with earlier generations, broken training, so to 
say? We know that the only way to strengthen muscles 
is by use, and the mind is no different. Like our bodies, it 
has to be used or it will grow weak and flabby. We can 
start with education, already mentioned. All the way 
through, from the idea of “play” instead of “work” in 
the lower grades to the excess of € lective courses in many 
of the colleges, education has tended away from the old 
idea of training in the sense that an athlete uses to make 


his body strong and responsive to demands on it. 


| IERE are three important things mentally—factual 


knowledge, the ability to think, and wisdom, the ripe 
fruit of the two former combined. Have we not been too 
content with a mere hodgepodge of factual knowledge in 
the name of education? We cannot expect ripe wisdom 
in high-school or college students, but does not our sys- 
tem break down if we do not teach them how to think 
for themselves? 

My rather heavy mail from strangers is often illuminat- 
ing on this, though much of it is extremely interesting 
and suggestive. But too often the letters show that the 
writers cannot think. I even had one letter a while ago 
from a superintendent of schools asking me where he 
could buy a certain book of mine, in print and published 
by one of the leading houses in America, If he had 
learned to think, he would have known a half-dozen 
ways he could have found out without wasting the time 
to write me across half a continent. 

But, aside from formal education, there are other ways 
in which we do not get the old mental training. In 
earlier days, there were the long Sunday sermons in 
church, which people followed attentively for an hour 
or two. There were the often as long political speeches, 


as against the five minutes to half hour now on the radio, 
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which can be shut off any minute. There was also the lack 
of the present great variety of amusement. In the long 
evenings in the home, books and magazines were more 
likely to get a reading, even if serious and long, than now, 
when they have to compete with the radio, the car, and 
the movies. There was less nervous hurry. Daniel Web- 
ster once said that he thought out his most important 
cases and speeches when riding his horse on circuit along 
lonely roads from one courthouse to another. If today 
he were driving his car on the Boston Post Road or other 
congested highways, he would think out his cases at the 
risk of his life or of other people’s. 

There are yet other points. There has always been propa 
ganda. There was plenty in the War of the Revolu- 
tion back in 1776, but it has been only since the 
World War that its fatal blight has been felt on hon- 
est thinking. The enormous increase in its use and 
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“From the idea of ‘play’ instead 
of ‘work’ in the lower grades to 
the excess of elective courses in 
many colleges, education has 
tended away from the old idea of 
training in the sense that an ath- 
lete uses to make his body strong 
and responsive to demands on it.” 
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the lying tendency of so much of it, whether of our own 
domestic variety or as put out in other countries, has tended 
to build up a defeatist attitude against all statements. 

“What is the use,” says Dad, “trying to read anything? 
It’s all propaganda. Let’s put the kids in the bus and go 
off for a ride.” There is much truth in this, but here 
again, against this pest and peril, the only salvation is the 
ability to think clearly and try to discern the true from 
the false. If we cannot do that by using our minds, we 
are 1n the hands of anyone or any group who chooses to 
exploit us. 

There is also another form of defeatism which has been 
notable since the crash in 1929 rather than the War. 
That is as to planning our own lives. We used to try to 
think, “to take thought for the morrow,” as th saying 
went. But now I hear on every side, mostly among the 
young, but also among the old, “What is the use of think- 

ing? If I spend my money, I have got 
something to show for it at least. If I 
save it or invest it, I wiil in all probabil- 
ity lose it in some sort of a crash or de- 
preciation.” Having charge of a number 


of funds in addition to my own modest 





savings, I fully realize that this is the most difficult time 


in all my fairly long experience in which I have ever had 
to invest, so I can understand this form of defeatism and 
am disturbed by it. One’s own present and fut id 
those of those nearest to us, are more important than his 
tory or politics or anything else, and if we cease to think 
ibout them, we are not likely to think about much els 
But again, there is another thing that tends against 
thinking. This is very real, and it is the enormous com 
plexity of the matters that in our democracy we 

posed to think about. Walter Lippmann spol 

about this in an editorial some months ago. His 

is to know and write on public affairs, yet h ! 
about the utter impossibility of knowing 

ing all the complicated legislation abo 

supposed to write. After speaking of various 

bills of 30,000 words and upward, he noted: “But n 
paper editors are supposed to explain them all, and dis 


tinguish infallibly between propaganda and truth 

I can sympathize deeply from experience with my 
distinguished friend Mr. Lippmann, and even more wit} 
the average citizen, whose daily job takes most of hi 
time, and who has to try to think about all these things 
as a citizen in what little leisure he has left. Even in my 


histor lan, there 


own work, not as commentator, but as 
is increasing difficulty. 
In a recent important work on India, the authors state 


in their preface that “the historian’s task has been made 


more difhcult by the animosities which have distracted 
the world during the last 20 years, and by their repercus 
sions, official and unofficial. The mischievous tendency 
to make historical truth subservient to administrative ex- 
pediency has been increased by changes in legal prac- 
tice and procedure, which operate as an ¢ ffective ce nsor 
ship.” That was written in England, generally considered 
today as the freest of all nations from censorship or Gov- 
ernmental propaganda. 

If the above are some of the indications and causes of 
our decreased willingness to think, and perhaps of out 
waning faith and confidence in developed intelligence, 
what is the cure? 

The only one I see is to fight the causes wherever we 
find them, as suggested in part above, and not to lose 
faith. The generation of a postwar period always has 
much to contend with, and as the last was the greatest of 
all wars, the subsequent dislocation of settled ways has 
been the greater in proportion. At the beginning of this 
article F pointed out the only alternatives before us. If 
we as Americans are to continue our democratic form of 
government, we must learn to think, we must cleans¢ 
and sharpen the tools of thought, we must strengthen 
our minds by training instead of acknowledging defeat 
or lolling in an intellectual hammock. We must hop« 
and work for that “change of heart and chastened mood 
which, as the late James Harvey Robinson wrote, “will 
permit an ever-increasing number of people to see things 
as they are, in the light of what they have been and 


what they may be.” 
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“Billy” Phelps, educator, author, and reviewer 





N ACCORDANCE with my annual custom I have 
drawn up a list of ten new novels and of ten new non- 
fiction books which I particularly enjoyed reading during 
the year 1938, and which therefore I recommend to all 
readers of this journal. It is impossible to announce a 
list of the TEN BEST BOOKS of any year, but it is not 
difficult to make a brief catalogue of favorites. And that 
is about all literary criticism really means. There is no 
such thing as scientific criticism of works of art, thank 
Heaven! It is as impossible to determine by any laws the 
relative value of novels and plays as it would be to predict 
their standing in the future. Criticism is a revelation of 
the critic. 

Of all the novels I have read during 1938, I select a 
special ten, arranged not specifically in order of merit. 
However, the two novels which made the deepest impres- 
sion on me and which I shall never forget are, respec- 
tively, very long and very short; one by an Englishman, 
the other by an American. I feel certain that I liked the 
English book better than many other readers will like it; 
but those who will read it slowly, and not too large a 
portion at a time, and will give it their undivided atten- 
tion, will, I think, be affected profoundly. 

The book is called Testament and the author is R. C. 
Hutchinson, who was graduated from Oxford about ten 
vears ago. He has been a businessman, working all day 
at advertising writing and staying up most of the night 
writing novels. If by any chance any of my readers 
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MAY I SUGGEST— 





Twenty Books You 








should become so affected by Testament that they wish 
to read more of Mr. Hutchinson’s works, they should be 
read in this order: The Answering Glory, The Unforgot- 
ten Prisoner, One Light Burning, Shining Scabbard. 

Although he is wholly English by birth, residence, and 
education, the scenes of these four novels are, respectively, 
in Africa, Germany, Scandinavia and Russia, France; and 
Testament is wholly Russian, in localities, in characters, 
in psychology. What does this mean? Why does our 
healthy young Englishman (he was an athlete at Oxford) 
transfer his powers of characterization, which are very 
remarkable, to other countries? Just as a conjecture, I 
suggest it is to show that human beings are always hu- 
man, despite their differences in birth and environment. 
Testament is a long novel, crowded with details; do not | 
lose patience, do not quit; these details are themselves 
marvellously and excitingly vivid—but from the whole 
welter rises a profound spiritual truth: he that loseth his } 
life shall find 1. 

Dawn in Lyonesse, by Mary Ellen Chase, is a novel I 
read through in one hour and a half, and without leav- 
ing my chair. This American woman lived in England 
two years (1934-36) and the scenes of this little volume 
are along the coast of Cornwall. The characters are two 
girls and a man—the girls are ignorant waitresses in a 
small hotel, the man a laborer; and the story is that of 
Tristan and Isolde. In the hands of any one of our 
“tough guy” writers, it would have been sordid, dirty, 
filled with the chalk-on-fence language so monotonously 
tiresome; but even as lovely buildings rise out of the soil, 
so our author has brought out of this situation a structure 
of ineffable grace. 

The Door of Life, by Enid Bagnold, is a novel dealing 
with the gestation and birth of a child. The mother, head 
of a household, contented and happy in her daily life, is 
contrasted with her neighbor, a woman who has a variety 
of lovers; and it is clearly evident that the wife and 
mother has not only a more satisfactory existence, but a 
more romantic and exciting one. This is shown posi- 
tively; it is shown perhaps negatively in another novel 





] enjoyed reading. 

That novel is Images in a Mirror, by Sigrid Undset, | 
the most distinguished of living Norwegian novelists. 
Schopenhauer said that whenever we are attracted by 
lust, it is always an illusion. We feel the pull of desire 
(I say “we” because it has happened to every male and | 
female in the world), but we do not see the consequences. 
The price of satisfaction is too high. 

The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, has only 
one thing in common with Dawn in Lyonesse. It is this: 
the characters are primitive, and in most contemporary 
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u, Ought to Read 


es 


By William Lyon Phelps 


books and plays such persons are represented as degen 


erate—sometimes, it is true, covered with a coating of 


sticky-sweet sentimentality, like sirup on garbage. But 


1 
in these two novels the divine spark which is in every 


{ 


man and woman illumines the darkness of ignorance. 


} ' 1 
| ' j 
na son an 


What a beautiful relation between father 


remembering my own childhood, the love of the boy for 


the animal is not exaggerated. 


Even those wild neighbor 


boys are attractive. 
Old Home Week, by Minnie Hite Moody, is a picture 
of a dusty, dull, discouraged town in Middlewestern 


United States, which once a vear awakes from sleep: it is 


Old Home Week: everybody goes a-fairing; the booths 


ne Quac ks Al 
1 


| ) 1 
along the street are garish and turbulent; t 
the acrobats are vocal and active; the solitary airplane cat 
But these are externals. 


Romance blooms in old hearts and on withered faces: and 


ries its first-time up passengers. 


the moonlight does the rest. 

Kindling, by Nevil Shute, is the story of a British fac 
tory town laid flat by the depression. The chimneys are 
smokeless; the machinery is rusting; the once-healthy in 
habitants are undernourished; business and the hope of 
recovery are dead. But the hero arrives; and under his 


magic hand the corpse comes to life; and although he 


goes to prison for his beneficence, he is happy in his cel 


and for two reasons. One is that he has effected the resur 


rection of the town; the other is that a most attractive girl 
is awaiting his release, when the marriage will take place. 

War in Heaven, by Philip Barry, I include among the 
ten because it fascinated me. The scenes all take place 


behind stage, the peopk belong to the “profession”: son 
are good and some are quite otherwis Phe auth 
successtul playwright, has confined Ss S 
whole novel into a small place, as if it were as necess 
to do this as it is in the theater. But it is als ex 

as a good play; and the flashing (not flashy) 

le ives the reader, even as a gO d play : 1 1cave 


spectator, full of questions. 

The Kents, by LeGrand Cannon, J: 
brothers and their wives and families. T] 
stock exchange. One is contented the 
ofhce and attends strictly to business: 
gambler, a man full of the spirit of 
on the “street” taking chances: t 
business, whether dynamic or st 
reader, a dreamer. niree mn ) 

The Buccaneers, by Edith Wharton, is pri trom 
manuscript interrupted by her death rib 
Americans of the ’70s. They are bu > be 


when they have two tremendous assets 


daughters they take the kingdom I 
force. The art of this oreat writer Ww: I r more 
Summate; it is a pleasur to read such-w1 y 
1 1 1 

more, after the early scenes in Saratoga, the book st 
] hf o; 1 +] ot oom 
aenly becomes exciting ane nen one inn \ ON’ 

And now for the other books ie mn ( h 


is no difhculty in naming 
Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doret This is tl 
best biography that has yet appe ired of | Klin 


rt , ‘ 
Chis book is worthy of 


there have been plenty. 
ject. We see the marvellous, multitudinous personality 

Franl 
Westet 
He was also the most interesting man it 


Mr. Van Doren has a 


him—he calls him “ageless.” 


in the various ways in which it manifested itself. 


lin was perhaps the greatest genius of th 
Hemisphere. 
American history. good word for 


Never was there a better illustration of how insatiabl 
intellectual curiosity can keep a man young. His body 
grew old and full of aches and pains; he became infirm 


But his splendid and glorious [Continued on page 60} 
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Color—Our New 





By James McQueeny 
aud Edward Podolsky, . D. 


HEN wool dyed with Tyrian purple cost $350 


a pound, as it did in the Roman Empire under Diocletian 
16 centuries ago, the merest handful of people could 
afford garments made of that imperial color. The dye 
used was rare and precious, and was extracted with 
infinite labor from shellfish found in the Mediterranean 
the chemist makes Tyrian pur- 
His dye- 


Sea. Today, however, 
ple, if vou care to call it that, from coal tar. 
than the 


stuff is far finer, in brilliance and “fastness,” 


best that Diocletian could command; and he makes it 
in any quantity desired, so that the modern purple 
adds but a few cents a yard to the finished fabric. 
Color as applied to commodities has made enormous 
strides in recent years. It has been coming of age. The 
greatest progress has been made in the last two decades, 
and some of the major prophets of color say that the 
age of color has only begun. 
There is a tendency to grow slightly lyrical in discus- 
sing this subject, for the reason that color has always 
contributed hugely to man’s emotional satisfactions and 
has been associated with some of his highest and most 
sensuous moments. For instance: Three strangers in 
Wyoming on a lonely road threading high barren plains, 
in cold late October, far from anv town or hotel, stopped 
their car, got out, and stood in almost breathless, shiver- 
ing silence for half an hour just at sunset. Why? For 
exactly the same reason that the naked savage ages ago 
stood on his cool rim-rock raptly greeting dawn. Color! 


Color spread on a canvas half as big as the sky itself. 
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Photos: (top) Courtesy, Interchemical Company; (above) Ralph Morgan 


A moment after Parisian fashion salons have shown a 
new color, American textile makers can duplicate it 
—a feat of the recording spectrophotometer (top). 
In bolts of goods the color wings over a continent. 


Red canyon and red lips, emerald sea, green forest, white 
cloud, yellow flower, blue sky and blue eyes, opalescent 


stone, and especially the panoplies of sunset, dawn, and 
Autumn forest—to these things men have always sur- 
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rendered with a response not far removed from 

The new fact about color, however, is that it has 
many soundly practical and coolly unemotional uses hith- 
erto unsuspected or unused. It has become a Stal sales 
man for the modern merchandiser, and a handy man in 
a thousand ways in factories and places of business. 
affects moods, including the buying mood; the fatigu 
or working mood; the amusement, social, 
tional mood; and even certain moods associated with 
pathological or psychological disturbances. Color can bi 
soothing, calming; or it can be a powerful ex 
lv to th 


action. Psychologists have given increasing study to 


uses and emotional effects of color, and physicists to its 


I 


material properties and effects, and miracles ons¢ 
quence have been performed—particularly since advances 
in chemistry have made possible the production of pig 


ments and dyes in ample quantities and of any desired 
shade for any special purpose. 

Let’s take a quick look into just a fe Ww ol the Strange 
new uses of color. 

We all know that the shelves in stores nowadays con 
tain merchandise colored or packaged more gaily than 
ever be fore. Two decades ago OO percent of all blankets 
sold were white, 95 percent of all fountain pens wer« 
black, and every car owner knew he could buy a Ford in 
any color he wanted, provided it was black! Twenty 
years have changed all that. Who, two decades ago, con 
sidered color in a toothbrush handle? Very few of us. 
But today, in addition to the kind of bristle, we are asked 
to say which color we want. One expert who has devoted 
himself with assiduity to the question found that if the 
handle of a 10-cent toothbrush was red, it boosted sales; 
but in a 25-cent toothbrush a red handle was compara- 
tively a handicap—an amber handle, for instance, was 
considerably better! 

Color, in a word, has burst like a rocket in the mer- 
chandising world, and there is no end to the study that 


is going on to determine the shades to be used in pack- 


ages or containers, Or even in the product itsell y 
gasoline, red merci urple | 
commodity is to be boug!] vy by me expe 
nay recommend a different color from 1 e buyers 
are women. A certain ymb 
effect on a food package might be dis 
toilet preparation. ‘There e also « 
ences in color preference, and t vO 
D€ choosing the hardest way to s 
To these problems 1d thers 

engineers, an ever-grow y tribe, for 

singly devoting themselves 

! exploiting the pos s of 

rit vel ind interesting Ways 
 -_ may often be used in met 
More subtle wavs th: 1 as cdirect saiesn 
served on a green plate will attract more b 
plain white, as it has been found to do in 

is fairly direct use of color in selling f wl 
tile walls In a restaurant d toi th Dit 
have sometimes been found to do), while 
tiles in the same restaurant tend to make peopk g 
that is still salesmanship, but much less direct ikew 
when comedy scenes 1n a theater are pl ved nN veil \\ 
light, they seem funnier to the average audience th 
if played, say, under romantic blue light; so it’s good 
box-ofhce salesmanship, albeit extremely dire 
choose the right light tor the right scene Likew se. { 
it was good color psychology and good salesmanship 


- ar 
when the owners of a wholesale packing house decorated 


their salesroom in turquoise blue instead of the earlier 
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Weaving patterns of color translating music 
to form (left) are the visual symphonies of 
the cinema artist Oskar Fischinges (above). 








by contrast with the cool-toned walls, red meat 





white : 
seemed redd Fs 


Color is coming to be used in a thousand ways to 


induce other than buying moods: to promote, for exam- 


ple, ethaency, or m¢ ntal health and quietness, or to re- 
" L.] 
lieve eyestrain, or to give a tavorablk setuung tor produc- 


ny almost any desired mood. Psychologists are pretty 


well agreed that certain tasks can be acct mplished more 


rapidly and expertly under certain color conditions. 


Metabolism and muscular activity have been found to 


be stimulated under certain kinds of colored light, hin- 


ral red under others. 


ED. FERE’S muscular-activity studies yielded results 


that summarized as follows: under ordinary 


light, 24; 
under orange light, 35; under 


may be 
light, z 
28: under yellow light, 30: 
red light, 40. 


ictivities tend to improve 


} units; under blu under green light, 


Dr. Pre ssey's studi S show that mental or 


under 


memory the influence 
Arithmetical activity, for instance, was 
Dr. H. Ehrenwald’s 


a dark room had a 


ot certain colors. 
notably improved under red light. 


studies with blindfolded subjects in 


curiously eerie re sult. He told the subjects to stretch 
out their arms. A beam of white light was played on 
throat and cheek; nothing happened. A red glass was 


without knowing it, 
When 


blue light was interposed, the subjects moved their arms 


placed in front of the light source; 


the subjects moved their arms toward the light. 


away from the light. 

Color preferences are real and potent, and they have 
been made the subject of many studies. Certain minor 
experiments at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, indicated that romance is associated with 


white. Reason? Moonlight, apparently. So girls in 
white, it is alleged, get more proposals of marriage. 

One of many published color-preference studies meas- 
ured the likes of 115 men and 121 women. The subjects 
were asked to grade, in order of personal preference, 18 
pure colors, tints, or shades. Without giving the com- 
plete list, it is interesting to note that the colors pre- 
ferred by the men led off in the following order: blue, 
red, violet, green, blue (tint), and orange. The women 
preferred them, however, in this order: red, blue, violet 
(tint), violet, violet (shade), and blue (tint). 

Dr. Robert T. Ross, of Stanford University, conducted 
a series of experiments in color association at the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse. The study revealed that 
gray, purple, and blue are normally associated with trage- 
dies: while vellow, orange, and red seem to most people 
Red was the color that best 


with 


to go with comic action. 
accentuated scenes of great dramatic intensity, 
gray and purple next in order. Yellow was the favorite 
color of the largest numbe r of students, followed in 
order by blue, green, and violet. 

The complete psychological story of color and its effect 
on emotions, moods, and preferences has not yet been 
told 


that Alonzo Stagg, when he was coach of the University 
of Chicago football team, was following a_ perfectly 


it is not known. But we know enough to be sure 
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sound line psychologically when he insisted on blue walls 
for the restroom for his squad, and red walls for the pep 
talk room. 

Inspection tables in certain hosiery mills are painted 
blue to relieve eyestrain. A manufacturer of radio tubes 
painted workmen’s benches light blue to offset the feel 
ing of heat created by a welding process—blue is a “cool” 
color. A machine-tool manufacturer dipped rough cast- 
ings in a vivid red pigment, and found that his machin- 
ists finished them more accurately: the red acted as a 
visual stimulant. A shoe manufacturer painted his black 
machinery a light color; this afforded more contrast to 
the black and brown leathers, and, as a result, there were 
fewer imperfections in workmanship and a lower acci- 
dent Poultry raisers sometimes use a_red-tinted 
light in their poultry houses to reduce cannibalism: when 


rate. 


birds peck one another, and blood flows, it does not look 
red under the colored light and other birds are not in- 
cited to further attack. Possibilities for productive im- 
provement through the use of color still remain largely 
unexplored. 

Highway safety is a serious modern problem and it 
may be advanced greatly in the near future through the 
use of colored road materials. Accidents multiply at 
night and after fatigue. Exhaustive tests on the Channel 
Islands off the English Coast have shown that a concrete 
road colored dull orange or marigold has at least 40 per- 
cent less sun and headlight glare than an ordinary white 
road. This means less fatigue by day or by night. The 
cost of adding color to paving materials is said to be 
almost negligible. 

Color may have many other things to do for us. In 
printed matter, for instance, black type against white 





Photo: Public 
Service Company 
Northern [1 








Color counts in highway safety, too, says 
the engineer. Sodium-vapor lamps (above) 
shed a yellow nonglaring light which makes 
night driving safer. Tinting pavem-nts is 
said to be another aid to highway safety. 
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paper is said to give a maximum of eyestrain, whereas 
colored inks on tinted papers may reduce eyestrain ap- 
preciably. As time goes on, we may buy only books or 
magazines printed, say, in gray ink on yellow or green 
paper. To suggest anything but green cloth on a billiard 
table is almost heresy; yet it has been found that claret- 
colored cloth is much better because it leaves no atter 
images in the eye and makes good shots easier. Base 
balls of a brilliant yellow hue (yellow is the color of 
greatest visibility) may replace the white balls now used, 
resulting perhaps in higher batting averages. 

The use of color in hospitals for various purposes is 
becoming standard practice. The operating room with 
blue-green walls is restful to the surgeon’s eyes, and 
lessens fatigue, and to that extent tends to make him 
surer with the knife. Patients, too, respond to colors in 
the wards and rooms. A person who is nervously de- 
pressed in a blue room may be much more cheerful in a 
red or yellow room; while one who is overexcited may 
need nothing so much as prompt removal to a blue room 


A. for our homes, there seems to be no end in sight 
to the possible uses of color, whether for orchid or cool 
blue tiles in the bathroom; or cheerful reds, greens, and 
oranges in the kitchen; or walls toned light to secure 
maximum light reflection in certain rooms or dark to 
reduce reflection in other rooms. The use of a light 
color on radiators may increase heat radiation as much 
as 25 percent, thus saving fuel costs. 

In moving pictures we are just at the threshold of 
the age of color. The oil industry has learned to use 
light-colored paints on the big tanks in which light 
oil distillates are stored. The effect of the light colors is 
to reduce the absorption of thermal rays, thus reducing 
interior temperatures, and thereby considerably reducing 
evaporation, which, of course, takes place most rapidly 
at high temperatures. The scientist Piccard made his first 


Photos: (below) Chicago Lighting Institute; (right) W. Eugene Smith from Black Star 
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flight into the stratosphere in a gondola painted black and 
he nearly roasted, because the dark-colored metal ab 
sorbed so much of the sun’s heat. On his next flight 
the gondola was painted white. and he nearly froze be 
cause the light color kept out so much heat!* 

Color in the modern world, whether considered in 
terms of emotion, esthetic enjoyment, or cold economy, 
has made marvellous strides. It was but litthe more than 
80 years ago, in the year 1856, that Sir William Perkin, 


the English chemist, experimenting with coal tar as a 


possible source of quinine, discovered that this unprom 
isingly ugly raw material could be made to yield a 
mauve dye of strange and beautiful quality. That dis 
covery dates the birth of the synthetic dyestuffs indus 


try. Today the dye chemists can make upward of 30,000 
dyes, of which about 2,000 are in common use. And the 


pigments that go into paints are of similar wide range. In 


ve 


the United States alone, some 50 million d 
of dyestuffs and pigments are sold annually and they 
into the production of colorful products that nm turn 


are sold for 6 or 7 billion dollars. The production of 


coal-tar dyes in the United States increased more tl 
74 percent from 1918 to 1935. Research is going forwar 
Future developments are 


unpredictable. Ask any paint man and almost any dy 


brilliantly and aggressively. 
chemist what tomorrow will bring forth. They are pr 
tical colorists, but they will tell you they do not know 


For color, though it has gone far already, is really onl 


just beginning to come of age. 
* See Stratosphere—Super-Hight ft fir, by Jean P ird, in TH 
Rotarian, February. 1934 













Heresy, maybe, but here’s a billiard table 
covered in claret, not green. The new color 
is said to help the game. Blue-hued 
work benches relieve eyestrain for close 
work such as assembling radio sets (left). 
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Income Tax—Who Pays More? 


By F. Britten Austin 


Distinguished British Author 
bs 


OTHING IS CERTAIN,” runs the British 
axiom, pessimistically, “save death and the income tax.” 
So accustomed to the second unpleasantness have the 
British become that they almost regard it as a natural 
phenomenon like death, and equally unescapable.  In- 
vented by William Pitt in 1799 to pay—at the rate of 10 
percent—for the war with France, our income tax was 
regarded as strictly and uniquely a war tax. After Wa- 
terloo, it disappeared until Sir Robert Peel revived the 
outrageous novelty in 1842. Since then it has been a per- 
manent and cardinal feature of the British budget, though 
varying enormously in the rate of levy—from an imper- 
ceptible two pence on the pound in 1874 to six shillings 
on the pound (plus the supertax on incomes of more than 
£ 2,000*) in the vears from 1918 to 1922. 

In the United States the Federal income tax is still 
voung. Born in 1913 with the ratification of the 16th 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, it provides that 
“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes from whatever source derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” Like the famous 
baby in Midshipman Easy, at first it was “only a very 
little one.” In 1913, at a normal rate of 1 percent and a 
maximum surtax rate of 6 percent, with an individual 
exemption of $3,000 and a “head of family” exemption of 


* Throughout this discussion $5 in American currency is considered as 


the equivalent of in British currency Actual exchange rate, December 
> 1938 £} $4 


Which nation—the United States 
or Britain—has higher rates 1s 
a much-discussed question which 
calls tor more light, less heat. 


$4,000, the Federal Government collected $28,253,535 from 
the .37 percent of the population liable to the tax. A mere 
28 millions! It must make veteran tax collectors sob 
when they look back at their shy modesty. 

Bewildered by the intricacies of the present income 
tax provisions, the plain man on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic may trustfully hope—but without too much confidence 
—that one day the income tax laws may be framed with 
complete intelligibility and fairness. In the meantime he 
can only do his best, with the help of accountants, law- 
yers, and experts—against the accountants, lawyers, and 
experts of his Government—not to pay more than he 
should legally pay. 

What actually does the ordinary man pay? Compari- 
son between Britain and the United States is vitiated be- 
cause the American may pay a varying State income tax 
in addition to the Federal income tax. Furthermore, 
there is a fundamental difference between the two sys- 
tems. The British income tax takes no heed of capital 
gains and losses; the American system cuts both ways, 
sometimes in favor of the revenue, sometimes in favor of 
the individual. The British system steadily taxes only 
the individual’s income, regardless of whether he has just 
made a fortune, the increased income from which in- 
evitably will be reflected in the next year’s returns. Con- 
versely, the individual pays on his last year’s assessed in- 
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come, regardless of whether in the meantime he has lost 
his last cent of capital. 

Compared* with the British “standard rate” of 25 per 
cent on all incomes above £125, the American “normal 
rate” of 4 percent—with a personal exemption of $1,000 
or, in the case of a married person living with his or het 
spouse, of $2,500—looks idyllically minimal to the average 
British taxpayer. In Britain, a married employee living 
with his wife, but with no children, on a salary of £500 
pays, all ex 


United 


($2,500)—quite a good salary in England 
emptions deducted, £31, 5s—or $156.25. 


States a similar person pays no Federal income tax at all. 


In the 


But, as everyone knows, for incomes over $4,000. the 
Federal surtax comes into effect with swiftly successive 
grades of higher rates to a maximum of 75 percent which 
equal or surpass in severity the British rates for really big 
incomes. “Soak the rich” is the maxim in both countries 
—with ultimate social and financial consequences ovet 
which we will leave philosophers and economists to argue. 

How does it work out contemporaneously among actual 
Let us 


This is London. go and have a 


living people? 
little chat with the grocer who runs a smallish but suc 
retail the After all 
charges have been met, including a rather heavy sum fot 
local taxation—he has a net profit of £1,085. 


cessful business around corner. 
“rates - 
He has £500 invested in Government stock at 3!4 per 
cent, and also a life insurance policy at an annual pre 
mium of £28. He has a wife living with him, and three 
children all under 16. What does he pay in income tax? 
Taking these factors into account, we find that he pays 
£105, 7s, 6d. 

What does his strictly comparable opposite number in 
New York pay in Federal income tax only? With an 
income of $5,512.50, he is entitled to personal exemption 
of $2,500, exemption of $1,200 for three children, and a 
deduction of $300 on earned income credit. Hence, his 
tax is $60.50. His British compeer pays the equivalent of 
$526.87—almost nine times as much. So far it is distinctly 
better for an American citizen. 

Consider the dear old widow lady who lives in her 


rose-bowered cottage down the lane on an annuity or in- 


* AuTHor’s Note: This article was written before the last changes 
the British budget. Those changes in the cases of higher incomes increase 
the tax burden—for example, the ‘“‘standard rate’ is now 30 percent (six 
shillings on the pound), but this, while levied on all dividends, does 
affect the medium professional man’s earnings still taxed at the 1 ‘stand 
ard rate’’ of 25 percent, and, of course, not the average salaries Phe 
present taxation has merely intensified the burden on the higher incomes 
and on the rentier class. To that extent it has emphasized the compariso 


between American and English taxation, as set forth in this article 





Like the baby in Midship- 
man Easy, the first income 
tax in the United States 
was a very little one. 
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come from investments of /500 ($2,500). There are 
plenty of them on both sides of the Atlantic. Since she 
is over 65 and has not more than £500 income, in Britain 


Her 


made, is / 52. 10s— I $262. 


ion ot / 100 ncome tax, 


she benefits by an exempt 
when other deductions are 


But in the United States that widow lady 


Wo ad pay sy) 
We will assume that both ladies have double that in 
come, an unearned income ot f 1,000 ($5,000), and in 
ordet to exclude complications in tax tor a person Ove! 
65 with that income, we will make them under 65. Then 
the British woman would pay an income tax of (2, 
10s—or $1,012.50—and the American would pay only 
$148. Here the British victim pavs more than 6'4 times 
the tax extracted from her strictly vts-d-vis 


&,:.. we have been dealing with more or less humbk 


folk entitled to merciful dealing. Now let us turn to a 


] 


class which never gets, and perhaps does not deserve, any 


pity—the class portrayed by the caricaturists as invariably 


wearing silk hats and bearing heavy watch chains over 


bloated abdomens—businessmen with an earned income 
of £20,000 ($100,000) and an income from investment of 
£10,000 ($50,000). any 


the 


people for whose sole benefit the capitalist system 1S 


Theoretically, as you can heat 


day in Hyde Park and in Union Square, these are 


run. How do they make out in England and in the 


United States? 


Each is under 65 (in England, if I read 
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the Act correctly, he would be entitled to some slight re- 
lief beyond that age), married, living with his wife, and 
has three children under 16. The Englishman holds life 
insurance on which he pays an annual premium of 
£3,000. The American, of course, also holds life insur- 
ance, but in his case the annual premium is not deductibie. 

To compute the Englishman’s income tax, we have to 
consider not only the deductions for earned income, for 
three children, for life insurance, etc., but also the surtax 
on all over the first £2,000 of income. In this instance, 
this amounts to successive slices on £24,430. His total 
tax is approximately $67,921. The American with the 
same income would pay $62,650. 

Actually the tax returns, both in Britain and the United 
States, would doubtless be considerably more complex. 
For purposes of comparison. I have shown both in their 
simplest fundamentals. It is clear that in these higher 
brackets there is not a very great difference. On the 
identical income, the Englishman pays in income tax and 
surtax the equivalent of $67,921, against the $62,650 paid 
by the American in Federal normal tax and surtax. Of 
course, the American may have to pay a State income tax 
as well, but, since this State income tax may be deducted 
from the income in computing the Federal tax, I have 
not taken it into account. On this basis, it will be seen 
that it is still slightly cheaper to be an American. 

Of course, by the exalted standards of an English land- 
owning duke or those American magnates who once were 
alleged to live on the income of their income, the incomes 
of our silk-hatted businessmen are hardly worth consid- 
ering. Sundry English dukes, like those of Westminster, 
Portland, and Bedford, who own vast areas in London, 
must have incomes—let us say, at a guess—in the neigh- 
borhood of £500,000 a year. There are still Americans 
who have incomes of 2!4 million dollars. What do 
they pay, respectively? The total tax for the Englishman 
would be $1,632,890; for the American, $1,841,000! 

From these dizzy financial heights let us descend to the 
less rarefied levels on which most folk have their being. 
The great majority of ofhce workers in Britain, for ex- 
ample, earn from cS to L6 a week ($25 to $30). We 
will take the higher figure. Here is a young bookkeeper, 
unmarried, who at £6 a week earns £312 ($1,560) a 
vear. His American parallel would have a tax return of 
$16.16, but the Englishman would pay £14, 18s—or $74.50 

more than 414 times as much. 


i. each were married and living with his wife, neither 
would pay anything at all. The American would be cov- 
ered by $2,500 exemption. Similarly the Englishman 
would be covered by the married-person allowance of 
£180, which, with other allowances, would bring his in- 
come below the taxable point. 

Such tax-exempt small-salaried persons and the millions 
earning yet less—in both countries forming the great mass 
of voters—can cheerfully vote themselves any Govern- 
ment extravagance they fancy. They pay for it only in 
the increased cost of services and commodities due to 
the taxes levied on other people; a business either takes 
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its taxes into account and adjusts its selling price accord- 
ingly, or it does not and goes bankrupt, and the supply of 
its particular service or commodity ceases. All taxes ulti- 
mately are borne by the consumer—that is, the public. 

The vast majority of citizens in England and the 
United States pay no direct taxes whatever —a circum- 
stance which in both countries encourages many popular 
illusions. In the United States, industrial and agricul- 
tural workers in steady employment generally marry as 
soon as they earn sufficient to establish a modest home, 
and they are then mostly covered by the $2,500 exemption. 
In Britain a married man must earn more than £6 ($30) 
a week to be effectively liable for tax. Very few British 
industrial workers earn as much as that, and no agricul- 
tural workers at all. The great majority of the “working 
classes” earn anything from 30 shillings ($7.50) up to £4 
($20) a week. Certain highly skilled artisans, of course, 
earn much more than that—as much as £10, £15, or even 
£20 a week—but they are so conspicuous that the in- 
come tax inspector has no difficulty in identifying them, 
and collecting their due assessment of tax. 


= middle-class British incomes up to £500 pay 
10 percent of the total amount raised by income tax— 
apart from surtax. For 1937-38 it is estimated that they 
paid approximately 27'4 million pounds. On balance, 
perhaps, they cannot complain. That class and the vaster 
cl»ss which does not pay any income tax at all are the 
chief beneficiaries of the various social services—unem- 
ployment pay, health, education, old-age and widows’ 
pensions, housing, etc. — costing 219 million pounds in 
1937-38. Like all Britons they benefit also from the de- 
fense services—198 million pounds in the same period. 

The next class, chiefly shopkeepers and moderately 
prosperous professional people, with incomes between 
£500 and £2,000, contributes some 20 percent of the total 
British revenue. It is the class above, the 90,000 surtax 
payers—who with their wives and families represent less 
than 1 percent of the population—which pays the lion’s 
share of the bill. That 1 percent contributes more than 
70 percent of the total amount raised by direct taxation 
in the form of the income tax, surtax, and death duties. 

Taken as a whole, only about 74 percent of the British 
population pays any direct taxation whatever. I do not 
know the comparable American figure. 

Nor have I any idea what the next American tax bill 
will be. In 1937 the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated in Parliament that the British people were rais- 
ing 834 million pounds by direct taxation in the year 
1937-38. With a higher budget to be raised for 1938-39, 
the 714 percent will certainly do the raising. The Brit- 
isher is stubbornly convinced that national prosperity 
rests on the foundation of a balanced budget. Somehow 
it will be balanced. 

Neither in the United States nor in Great Britain is 
anyone overenthusiastic over his income tax demand. 
But the American taxpayer—so long as he is not a multi- 
millionaire—has one meager consolation. Things might 
he worse. He might be British. 
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LEVELAND, OHIO, 

U.S.A., on June 19 to 23, 
c? FY = 1939, will be host again to 

<€ the annual Convention of 

woe 4, 1 eee . 

ee OE Rotary International. 


Fourteen years ago, when 


wk e .* SRRREE VI 


Cleveland entertained thé 16th annual 


Convention of Rotary International, 
more than 10,000 Rotarians and their 
ladies were in attendance, a_ record 
which has been exceeded only twice in 
the intervening years. The Rotary Club 
of Cleveland and more than 130 Rotary 
Clubs in the State of Ohio are deter- 
mined to make the 1939 Convention the great- 
est in the history of the organization. 

Cleveland is a great metropolis, capital of a 
far-flung trade empire, the home of more than 
a million people. It is located almost at the 
center of Rotary population, since approxi- 
mately 55,000 Rotarians live within a radius of 
500 miles. The city possesses unexcelled facili- 
ties for serving and entertaining conventions, 
including adequate hotel accommodations and 
a splendid public auditorium, particularly 
adapted to the needs of a Rotary Convention. 
Cleveland is a natural transportation center, 
easy of access by rail, boat, air, or motor. 

Rotarians from countries throughout the 
world are expected to attend the 1939 Conven- 
tion and participate in the important business 
of the Convention, take part in the equally 
important discussions of the Rotary program, 
and share in the fellowship and inspiration 
which are the most pleasurable and never-to- 
be-forgotten features of every Rotary Conven- 
tion. 

Our great social task today is somehow to 
create a brotherhood spirit that can bridge the 
social chasms as the machine has bridged geo- 
graphical space, and in order to do that we 
must have information; we must hear all sides 
of questions and know the viewpoints of peo- 
ples of other nations. In these days, when there 
seems to be so much uncertainty and fogginess 
of mind, we must concentrate our thought and 
attention, not on the points of conflict between 
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men or nations, but on those points on which 
we agree. This, at least, provides the basis of 
understanding. 

A Rotary Convention provides an opportu 
nity unique in present-day life to meet and ex 
change viewpoints with prominent business 
and professional men from all parts of the 
world. Because we shall meet as Rotarians and, 
therefore, as friends, the formalities and prelim 
inaries which precede the forming of friend 
ships become unnecessary. In frank, intimate 
discussion we shall acquire “the other fellow’s 
viewpoint” and firsthand information on cur 
rent subjects of vital interest. We shall form 


contacts to be cherished the rest of our lives. 


B as my duty, to issue this, the Official 
Call for the 30th annual Convention 





3 of Rotary International, to be held 
HHA | June 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1939, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

According to its membership, each Rotary 
Club is entitled to one or more official voting 
delegates. As a Rotarian is expected to attend 
Club meetings, so Clubs are expected to be rep- 
resented at the annual Convention. Article VI 
of the By-Laws of Rotary International gives 
full information as to the rights and responsi- 
bilities of a Club with reference to the annual 
Convention, delegates, alternates, proxies, cre- 
dentials, registration fees, etc., and Article VIII 
gives information regarding hotel arrange- 
ments. 

I not only invite but urge all Rotarians and 
their ladies to accept the cordial invitation of 
the Rotarians of Cleveland to come to Cleve- 
land next June and help make the 1939 Rotary 
Convention the greatest in the history of Rotary 
International. 


Issuep Tus First Day o1 
January, 1939, A.D., at 
Cnicaco, Intinots, UL S. A 


President, Rotary International. 











HEN legislatures in many States in the United 
States convene this month, they will find strange 
problem children clutt ring their doorsteps. These 
lusty voiced youngsters are the promises made before last No- 
vember’s elections: now something must be done about them. 


And if that something is to safeguard both the solvency and 


the welfare of the States, it will take a “fruitful combination of 
political sagacity and scientific intelligence.” 

“A fruitful combination of political Sagacity and scientific 
intelligence—a combination worthy of emulation and exten- 


sion”—these are the very words which United States Congress- 
man ‘T. V. Smith used to describe the Kansas Legislative Coun- 
cil. When a member of the Illinois State Senate, he visited 
Kansas with a committee appointed to investigate this unique 
fact-finding and advisory body. It is this Council which since 
1933 has helped to simplify the work of harassed legislators— 
many of them inexperienced—who have but three months in 
each biennium in which to take care of the State’s business. 

What the Kansas Legislative Council has done is to correct 
many of the frailties to which Lord Bryce alluded in 1888 
when he said, “The real blemishes of State government are all 
found in the composition or conduct of the legislatures.” 
When this Council was set up six years ago, some influential 
men derided it as “The Little Legislature.” Fearful that it 
might usurp their legislative prerogatives, they predicted it 
would be an ineffectual intrusion upon their rights and obliga- 
tions. But six years of trial and error have proved that it is an 
effective adjunct to democratic lawmaking. 

But just what is a legislative council? I can answer that 
question best by describing the Kansas Legislative Council— 
who is on it and what it does. 

In brief, the Kansas Legislative Council is a deliberative 
body which analyzes the public demand for action on various 
subjects and considers the means of developing the major as- 
pects of the legislative program accordingly. Probably the 
most important aspect of the Council is its research body. The 
Council has introduced scientific fact finding upon every sub- 
ject, competent bill drafting for every member who wishes to 
make use of it, and ample facilities for carrying the research 
to any degree. 

The statute creating the Council charges it with the follow- 
ing duties: 

1. “To collect information concerning the government and 
general welfare of the State.” 

2. “To examine the effects of previously enacted statutes and 
recommend amendments thereto.” 

3. “To deal with important issues of public policy and ques- 
tions of State-wide interest.” 

4. “To prepare a legislative program in the form of bills or 
otherwise, as in its opinion the welfare of the State may require, 
to be presc nted at the next session of the Legislature.” 

The statute also requires that the Council shall: 

1. Investigate and study the possibilities of consolidations 
in the State government, for elimination of all unnecessary 
activities and of all duplication in office personnel and equip- 
ment, and of the codrdination of departmental activities, and 
of methods of increasing efficiency and effecting economies. 

2. Investigate and study the possibilities of reforming the 


system of local government with a | Continued on page 56| 
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Among numerous systems proposed to increase th, 
efficiency of State legislatures is the legi ative 
council which has been given a trial in nine States 
of the United States. The council, whose per. 
sonnel usually is drawn from the State lawn king 
body, is constituted to develop a program of egis. 
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l. The le gislative council 
curbs tncoherent lawmakin g 


Says— 
Henry J. Allen 


Former United States Senator 
from Kansas 







It was in Kansas that the legisla- 
tive-council plan first took root, 
and in this Capitol Building at To- 
peka the Legislative Council now 
holds its sessions, as do the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 
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E STATE LEGISLATURE HE ends sought by those who advocate the leg 


























Oppose DV anv ¥v ( 
United States, but it is my opinion that this 
- : f aa and the most effective means of reaching those ends Te | 
"Ne lation between the adjournment of one session an 
ve the iepening of the next. Here, in the symposium- up the alternatives, let us consider the legis 
es of-the-month, two authorities on the State legis- see wherein lies its weakness. 
’ a . a es e . - : 
t- lative process discuss from opposing peints of State governments and big business are 
. ‘ Mreacyv > ves ke 'e _ - y > | ’ . ’ ‘ . 
1g view the efficacy of the legislative council, one have legislative bodies—the former, | oistat 
S- of whom proposes alternatives.— 1 he Editors. c4 hich d 
bDOarads Of directors—which ad rming 
= — — great numbers of people 1 huge sums ot mone, oy 
mpk n 1937, when ¢ rs me 2 Oo 


2. The legislative council considered more than 50,000 legis 


- : more than 12,000 enactments his month when t ! t in 
i does not cure basic ey ils many State capitals they must consider education, 1 h, 
safety, highways, and—inevitably—taxes \ t 
these s¢ SSIONS, thei greatest hand D will be 1 ( , 
~ of the legislative machinery. 
fi 4 \ : 


- 
Replies— When businessmen find that a given form of « 1 






| a) no longer functions effectively, they do not hesit 
- ee WwW: Ik g it completely. Handicapped by an outmoded 
{~~ iN Harvey a er tors, however, generally prefer to add to it one d 
Professor of Political Science other which, though it improves the situation tem] 
Ohio State University complicates it in the long run. As a consequence, legislatures 
today, in the main, are horse-and-buggy affairs. Poorly 
to modern social needs, their antiquated machinery nowher 





is more obviously inadequate than in the States 
Tinkering with legislative machinery inherited from 

early 19th Century, 20th Century political mechanics h 

covered cogs and wheels dating back to the 13 colonies—not 


Photo:_C. P. Cushing 100, but 200 or 300 years ago. Afraid to tamper much with thi: 
from Ewir Galloway d i 





creaking mechanism, they have suggested that to it b ded 


a brand-new gadget—the legislative council 
cumbersome machine function like a streamlined model 
Thus, just as the administrative departments have been mo 
ernized in more than half the States and judicial departments 
have been reformed in such States as California, so also they 
wie 


hope that legislative departments may be made to run Ii} 


new by this palliative, the legislative council. 





But consider the status of the legislative council today, be 
fore you wire your governor to demand its immediate adop 
tion. Such councils exist in only nine States, and in no two 





' 
are the plans the same. In some cases-—Kansas, for exampl 
—the council is large; in others—among them, Virgini 
small. In some States only members of the two houses serve; 
in others the governor and private citizens or administrative 
officers appointed by the governor also are members. Powers 
of the councils vary with the State, tor some have extensive 
investigatory powers while others have only advisory functions 
When all is said and done, legislative councils have one thing 
in common—that some group has the right to sit down and 
deliberate when the legislature is not in session 

Creation of a little legislature within a legislatur ompli 
cates rather than simplifies the I gislative process 1n State O' 
ernments. Frequent changes in personnel make it impossibl 
to achieve the continuity about which so much has been said. 
Jealousy on the part of members not elected to the coun 
cil is a factor not to be overlooked. The tendency of 
council members to take advantage of their monopoly of 


background information to dominate [Continued on page 58| 
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“There 1s no time 
the sim 
ple pleasures of 
thew ye sterday.” 


now fol 
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So Many Widows 


By Margriet Benz 


“WwW. 
OMEN,” the doctor who was examining me at 


his office began, “women have to begin to face it, to share 
the responsibilities unless they want an Adamless Eden. 
In the old days, it seems that a husband wore out two or 
more wives, because women did more than their share of 
hard work and worry—but today, look at the widows. 
Look at them! They wear out two or three husbands.” 
He laid his stethoscope on the table. 

“They'll have to realize,” he went on, “that their fem- 
inine wiles, their trickery in getting the most out of men, 
their gentle prodding, sugar-coated as it may be, are often 
responsible for men overtaxing, and the result is an un- 
timely death. The increase of widows is alarming.” 

I stared at the mild-mannered physician, usually so fair 
in his judgments. I was astonished that he should express 
himself so vehemently. But, as I thought over his words 
on my way home and since, I recalled similar views 
voiced by other thoughtful men, also by mature women. 

And since the shock and pain of my husband’s sud- 
den death, eight years ago, have been allayed, I have no- 


ticed that everywhere I go, theaters, cafes, on boats, trains, 


at social functions, there are women, alone like myself. 
Women who wear the telltale band on the third finger 
of their left hand. Women with:a curious, searching, 
dissatished light in their eyes. Occasionally I see the well- 
poised widow, one who has completely found herself, and 
has determined to adapt herself to the changed condi- 
tions, but I am sure that I meet and know more who 
would turn back time to the yesterday that would restore 
their mates. 

On the obituary page of any newspaper you can read 
of able, “successful” men who have died in their 40's or 
50’s—suddenly. The strain of business, the tension of 
competition, are back of the hearts that balked. But why 
the strain and the tension? “Modern business is a game, 
and real men like to play it hard. They thrill to it, and 
success in it gives them the sensation of power their per- 
sonalities need.” That’s one explanation, but it is, I 
believe, inadequate. 

I write as a woman and as a widow when I say I am 
convinced that a major reason for the zeal with which 
the modern man throws himself into business is the con- 
unconscious demands of his wife. Am I 
wrong? Before you judge, let me cite a few cases, 
typical of those from which I draw my conclusion. 


Her husband had been an 


scious or 


Jean is a widow at 35. 
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He had climbed 


from a poor college boy to a dizzy height where his in 


executive in an aviation corporation. 


come was in five figures that were not the small ones, 
either. He was a fine type the racehorse that leaps for 
ward at the touch of the whip. 


] 


At 37 he cracked up. His heart couldn’t stand the 


strain of convalescence from a simple operation. Jean 
sobbed when her brother, as executor of the estate, in 
formed her that she would have to get along on only 
$500 a month, as the rest of the money was in trust for the 
children’s education. 
“But,” she protested, “Tom gave me $1,000 a month 
just for my expenses. I can’t possibly get along. 
Oh, if Tom were only here.” 
Tom’s mother heard her. She bit her lip to 
keep silent. She did break down on the shoul- 
der of one of my friends later in the day. “Just 
think, when our business failed, I worked in the 
basement of a department store to keep Tom 
in college. He associated with such nice people 
—I wanted him to. He married one of them.” 
She hesitated reflectively. “He got everything 
he needed to keep up appearances even if it left 
They had 


several servants, and I live in one little room. 


us shabby. Then he married Jean. 


On his last visit my poor boy could spare me 
only an hour. He had to rush to meet people 
who were important to him socially and in busi- 
She got 


I don’t under- 


ness. Jean demanded success of him. 
it. He thought she was right. 
stand why she cries now. He was driven—unul 
he was killed.” 

I know another young widow. Her husband, 
47, dropped dead a year ago. It was after a busy 
day in the city and 18 holes of golf. The family, 
of course, cancelled their orders for expensive 
new furniture and gave up their large apart- 
ment; the boy and girl left college, curbed their 
appetites for things beyond their means—after 
the horse was stolen. 


i. A near-by suburb where I visit friends, I 
know George and Gertude, a young dentist and 
his wife. She left a downy nest of wealth to 
marry this young dentist because she believed 
she loved him beyond all else. But today, after 
four years of married life, I see no evidence of 
her love other than sweet words when he brings 
her something beautiful or expensive. Her cry 
is for more money that she may entertain her 
amusing friends. There is no time now for the 
simple pleasures of their yesterday. 

George’s career is just in the making; his in- 
come doesn’t warrant such expenditure, much 
less the anxiety involved in meeting her require- 
ments. He is compelled to spend long hours 
and evenings at his work in 
order to provide her with “Everywhere 1 go 
these things. She expects him 


women, alone like myself.” 


to be one of the brightest conversationalists at their parties 
nd ith leve mit | }] oP , , 
and, with clever quips and sallies an le newes 
steps, to compete with the more parasil ngers-on who 
; ' ; i 
have nothing else to ce George hasnt | ! full nig S 
sleep since his marriage, and when he plans ( [ 
cottage 1n the country, he no sooner arrives } 
wii Si I iB ei Ali 
place is filled and running over with sts . 
invited. 

Of course, this young dentist 1s still too much in love 


} : 1 
with his wife to protest strenuously. He knows she is 


driving—goading—him beyond reason, but her whining 


and pouting would be unendurable and he’s competing 











with the mythical other man—the man who would have 


done ( onsequently, (; orge goes on dis- 


these things. 


regarding the possible dangers of overwork and lack of 


rest. But he can't keep the pact many years. 
Our modern men are—well, in one respect, behind the 
times. They haven't learned the technique of protecting 


themselves against the demands of leisure-possessing 


wives. They have one foot in the chivalrous days of 
Galahad. 


their wives and will strive 


They adore 


and strain to supply them 
with the things they de 
sire and demand. 

At heart, many of our 
‘Wall 


OoTces 


Street Simon Le 
are decent, likable 
CTSONS, 


But they can’t 


themselves 


' 
let down on 


or those under them. 
They push, they trample, 
because pushing and 
trampling get the money 
needed for the family to 
‘keep up with the Jones 
es.” Son and daughter 
the luxuries 


must have 


their chums exhibit with 





pride and nonchalance. 


} () 
Mother must have a new v7 \V 
car to drive to the charity , Ee. 
meeting for convalescent 
heart patients, thereby demonstrating to her friends that 
she is a kindly woman and her husband a fine provider. 
And Father, his mainspring wound tight with love and 
pride, does his best. 

Women, if they but realized it, could winsomely and 
wisely protect their husbands against all of that—and 
against overindulgence, whether it be in work or in 
play or a combination of the two. For men don’t know 
how to balance them. Games, recreation, sports, are good 
for the tired business and professional man, but not com- 
petitively. To carry the strain of rivalry from office or 
shop to the golt course often leads to physical overstrain. 
Sports should be something to enjoy, not necessarily 


something in which to excel. 


ET .: vicious circle is complete if social demands rob 


the home of relaxation. Women should know that the 
whole social world isn’t worth enough for a husband to 
pay out his last bit of energy. I do not underestimate the 
value of genuine friends, but for a husband simply to 
follow a social group to which the family belongs, or the 
wife aspires, at the expense of nerves and strength is to 
pay too high a price. 

In my own little circle, in less than 25 years from now, 
there are going to be a number of widows—or I don’t 
know anything about the human system and what it can 
stand. These women will be lamenting loud and long, 


buving the smartest mourning clothes on the Avenue. 





Yr 
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and on insurance money visiting strange ports for dis- 
traction. 

If any of these women are then accused of murder, they 
will be horrified. But now they prod their men, begin- 
ning in the morning with things for their home, for their 
children, a Summer place, a Winter trip, anything that 
shows them to advantage in their circle. Their hus- 
bands must meet certain social requirements at night, 

their games must be superior, 

they must belong to the clubs, 
and the wives compliment 
themselves on how much they 
have made of their husbands. 

They are proud of their ac 

tive, nervously energetic 

mates, who have no “bay win 
dows,” do not vegetate—and 
will not grow old. 

It’s the heart that usually 
buckles up under the strain 
Statistics tell the story. Ap 

‘ proximately 2 percent of all 
applicants for life insurance 
are declined because of defec- 
tive hearts. About one-fifth 
of all deaths are due to heart 

this—one- 





disease and—note 
third of the deaths after 40. 


The pity of it is that with 


“lean is a wia- 
ow at 35...” 





proper cooperation at home, 


men with cardiac ailments 
can live normal lives. Even a damaged heart responds 
to a routine of its possessor who takes things in his 
stride, recognizes his limitations and lives within them, 
avoids has from worry. My 


friend the doctor, in a recent conversation, had a word 


excesses—and freedom 


to add on this point. 

“Women,” he declared, “can tone down the pace, 
moderate their demands so that they are commensurate 
with their husbands’ ability and strength. They can give 
a little thought to maintaining an equable and serene 
home environment in which a man can recuperate from 
the day’s grind and make of the home a place in which 
to cast down his problems and taste peace for a few 
hours.” 

Women who have the time to relax cannot always 
understand the urgent need of men for a haven away 
from the maelstrom of business cares. Sometimes they 
add their petty worries to those already tensing the hus- 
band’s mind. They really don’t mean to be overdemand- 
ing—but they don’t think. They forget that fear, worry, 
and hurry are harder on the system than any amount of 
hard work. They overlook the importance of the home 
as a quiet retreat for a man after a hard day in a chaotic 
world. 

Calmness, affection, encouragement, do miracles for a 
tired, discouraged, distraught person. Saving wear and 
tear on her husband can be a woman’s contribution to the 


fine art of living. 
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By Henry Morton Robinson 
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ALCONS may be swifter, and the green teal more 
beautiful in flight, but the mysterious mechanism that 
brings the carrier pigeon home across 1,000-mile stretches 
of land and sea has won him a special place in man’s 
service and affection. Today this great-hearted bird, 
a thoroughbred descendant of Europe’s rock pigeon, 
transports photographs, medicine, military intelligence, 
and “spot-news” when all other modes of communication 
fall to pieces. And when the birds aren’t doing specific 
jobs of heroism or routine service, they are racing for 
important prize money. In the United States alone there 
are nearly half a million homing-pigeon hobbyists; local 
clubs hold regular races, ranging in distance from 100 to 
1,000 miles, for a million and a half racing pigeons. 

America’s enthusiasm for the homing pigeon was 
aroused by the extraordinary gallantry of the bird during 
the World War. 


found that this same bird had rendered remarkable mes- 


Probing into history, pigeon fanciers 


senger service to mankind for thousands of years; under 
Cyrus the Great, carrier pigeons were indispensable to 
the Persians as bearers of important State messages. And 
for 100 years there was a pigeon postal service in Baghdad. 
During the Golden Age of Greece these swift couriers of 
the sky carried news to the outlying cities anxiously wait- 
ing reports of the Olympic games. Anthony and Cleo- 





hoto: European 


Skyward and homeward speed these nonstop fliers, lib- 
erated simultaneously, in a Belgian homing-pigeon race. 


patra used them to shuttle their passionate billet-doux 
between Rome and Egypt, and, during the Crusades, 
the knights of Western | urope took along falcons to cut 
down the homing pigeons of spying Saracens. 

In the 19th Century the great English banking house 
of Rothschild often stole the march on competitors by 
using carriers to keep in touch with financial conditions 


on the Continent. And this same house averted a major 
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in World War; mon- 
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financial panic among Great Britain’s financiers by pre- 
senting them with pigeon air-mail news of Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo a full day in advance of the Channel 
packet. Later, in the same century, during the Franco- 
Prussian War, messages and letters containing as high as 
30,000 words were photographed on thin collodion film, 
and dispatched pigeon-route from beleaguered Paris. 
While scientists still labor at perfecting the wireless 
and radic, the New York Evening Journal took a leaf 
from history and developed an aviary of 75 feathered re- 
porters. Carrying exclusive news stories or negative 
pictures in lightproof aluminum tubes attached to their 
backs, these carriers now wing their ways from points 
inaccessible to radio, wireless, airplane, or motorcycle. 
And because they are inexpensive, flying newshawks are 
fast becoming prevalent among small county journals. 
In Germany, homers are used not only to carry mili- 
tary messages, but to photograph the terrain of potential 
enemies as well. The birds are released from an airplane 
well within the territory the aviator wishes to film and, 
with tiny cameras set to make rapid exposures strapped 
to their backs, wing their way home to the Fatherland. 
The pigeon as an emblem of pacifism is unfortunately 
not reconcilable with his true character, for he is as savage 
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as his indifferent weapons will allow, and to warmakers 
he is an undisguised blessing. The Japanese Army keeps 
an aviary of 20,000 of these birds. During the World 
War every combatant country employed pigeons to carry 
messages from the front-line trenches, England alone 
using more than 100,000 of these birds for military pur- 
poses. 

The annals of these war birds carry true stories of 
actions unequalled in any exalted tales of heroism. The 
most dauntless of all these World War pigeons was 
Cher Amt, a member of the Pigeon Section of the Amer- 
ican Army Signal Corps. This gamey cock zoomed out 
of the Argonne sector through heavy artillery fire bear- 
ing the message which saved 194 survivors of Major 
Whittlesley’s ill-fated “Lost Battalion” from being blown 
to bits by the misdirected fire of their own men in the 
rear. On this heroic messenger’s 13th flight, from 
Verdun to Rampont, a piece of stray shrapnel tore off 
one of his legs. But Cher Ami, true to his tradition, 
kept on his way and delivered the message intact. 

“Old Mocker,” another World War veteran, died only 











Cameras tied to 
pigeons take 
photographs of 


unusual terrain. 





last year at the venerable age of 20 years. Along with 
Cher Ami he may now be viewed, stuffed, mounted, and 
placarded, in the Pigeon’s Hall of Fame at the National 
Museum in Washington. Winging his way through the 
bullet-thick air of the Beaumont front, “Old Mocker” 
lost an eye and had half his breast shot away. But he 
continued his flight and brought in a message which en- 
abled heavy guns to locate and silence enemy batteries 
wreaking havoc with advancing American troops. 
Vying with “Old Mocker” in beth heroism and long- 
evity is the English pigeon “Little Hope,” who set a war- 
time record with 153 consecutively successful flights from 
battleships to her coastal loft. After the War this indom- 
itable bird went right on racing and earned hundreds of 
dollars in prizes before she was retired “on pension.” And 
there were many others: “Spike,” who made 50 maior 
trips only to lose a Jeg on the 51st; or “Big Tom,” who 
flew through the lines for 25 miles, one leg gone and his 
body ripped to pieces; and more too numerous to mention. 
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But periods of peace have just as impressive a roster of 
pigeon heroes. In 1922, the motor launch Craw? was dis 
abled at sea while en route to the Pearl Islands. A re 
leased pigeon flew over storm and fog to bring the loca 
tion of the disaster to Panama and save the lives of 11 
members of the crew. And only last year the Freeport, 
Long Island, fishing fleet owners were thanking theit 
lucky stars that they had recently acquired 40 homers to 
bring in reports on fishing conditions, for one boat 
grounded in Great South Bay and was in peril. The 
crew finally remembered the birds, and released a carrier 
pigeon which brought word of their plight to the main- 
land. Within 20 minutes the Coast Guard dispatched a 
rescue crew and all hands were saved. 

What is the miraculous power which brings the bird 


home after travelling “blind” over hundreds of miles of 


unfamiliar territory? The question is not entirely an 
swerable. A Belgian investigator holds that the birds 
fly in a state of self-hypnosis. A scientist believes that 
they have eyesight so superior to ours they are able to 


follow landmarks we would miss. The more materially 
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minded state that pigeons are always hungry and 
are trained to believe that food can only be found 
at the home loft. But while these reasons may all 
be partially true they do not explain the fact that | 
in 1921 a homer, carried in a wicker basket to 
Arras, France, flew 7,200 miles to his home loft in 
Saigon, Indochina, in exactly 24 days. 

Explanations which place the power in the ear of 
the bird are probably more accurate than others. 
The aural canals may act as a kind of earth-inductor 
compass, much like the electromagnetic mechanism 
used by aviators in transoceanic hops. These canals 


] ' 1 ’ : } 
ould detect radiations characteristic of 
which the bird moved on his outbound tri \ 


the homeward fight he would again 


tifying radiations, this time in reverse 
backed up by the fact that pigeons fre¢ S 
homing instinct when their ears are plugged | \ 
experiments have shown that their sense of direction has 
been completely disorganized in the neighborhood 
creat radio transmitting stations. 

But whether you accept any of these explanations di 
not affect the universal fascination of raising and 


homing pigeons as a hobby. Would you lik 


the sport? It is as easy or difficult, as cheap o1 
sive, as you wish to make it. Pedigreed baby rt 
pigeons, called “squeakers,” range in price [rom  }) to 


$200 a pair, though there are many exceptions to the 
side limit. Charles Heitzman, of Louisville, Kent 
established a price record when he paid John W. | 
the famous English breeder, $1,086 for a champion 1 
At another time the same John W. Logan auctioned off 
104 birds for $10,000. But you will probably start wv 

a modestly priced pair and your birds will breed 
tremendous rate. They are slaves of love. 


After purchasing a bird the owner in the United St 


should register him with the American Racing Pigeon 
“ir 
Union in Jersey City. Last year this central « hi 
of the sport mailed out over 500,000 aluminum ident 


ion bands to be placed } 


by the individual fanciers on tl 


legs of their young charges. The legs soon gro 
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enough to hold the band in place, for it must remain 
there till death. If a pigeon should lose his band, h« 
automatically disqualified for future Union racing 
Training of the young squeaker, formerly haphazard, 
is now a highly developed 
¢ A Nests re ord nary 
bowls filled preferably with 
cedar shavings. The fan 
ier’s first problem is to 
that the breastbone or “keel 
of the young squab ry 
plastic in its early cartilag 


nous torm, is neither ben 
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nor deformed. However, for eight or nine days after 
birth, a bent keel can be rectified by massage. If you buy 
a pigeon, be sure that he has a broad skull, V shaped bill, 
and long face. 

When the baby is six weeks old, training begins in 
earnest. It is taken outside the loft for a short while, 
then is put back through a trapdoot and fed. This pro- 
cedure is repeated daily until the young bird learns that 
going through that particular trapdoor in that particular 
loft means food. The bird is never fed outside this loft. 

At the end of three months, he is carried a short dis- 
tance from his loft and his trainer inside the loft rattles 
the bird’s food (corn and peas) in a metal cup. Return- 
ing successfully to the loft, the pigeon is fed. This pro 
cedure 1s repeated daily with the distance gradually in- 
creased. A good homing ‘pigeon will reach the single 
flight 300-mile mark during his first year, but he does not 
usually reach his maximum capacity of 1,000 miles or 
over till he is five. 

Only birds in tiptop shape ride in the special wicker 
crates to the starting city. Even their respirations and 
temperatures are checked. They are accompanied on 
their journey by an official who will release them and 
wire the starting time back to the local club sponsoring 
the race. The birds entered are liberated simultaneously 
and will, for a few seconds, circle aloft in one heavy 
cloud to get their bearings. Then they break up into 
small clusters and, true as the needle of the compass to 
the lode pole, scud toward home. Naturally, the birds 
do not all fly the same distance, since all the lofts 
cannot be equidistant from the starting point. A min- 
imum distance which the birds must cover for each race 
is set in advance and those who exceed it receive a “fly- 
over” allowance in the final timing. 

The exact distance in yards from each loft to the start- 


Whoto: International News Photo 
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ing taw is calculated with great accuracy and the bird 
with the highest yards per minute speed is the winner 
Homing racers do not make a bee-line, but take the easi 
est course, frequently following valleys where speed re 
sistance 1s low. Mile-a-minute speeds are common. One 
American bird averaged 71 miles an hour over a 300 
mile course, and 100-mile speeds have been reported. 


Bux: moment a well-trained bird drops to his loft after 
a race he will enter his trap for food, by pressing against 
wire bars which fall into place behind him. His waiting 
owner reaches in and strips from his leg the rubber band 
which holds the bird’s identification number for that 
race. This band, placed on the pigeon’s leg by the local 
club’s secretariat, contains secret key numbers printed in 
special ink. The officials keep a strict record of all num- 
bers issued and at the race’s finish, unless the band num 
bers tally with those of the officials, the racer is disquali- 
fied. The fancier now slips this band into a metal cap 
sule, drops it into a timing mechanism which has been 
set and sealed before the race, and pulls a lever which 
stamps the time of the pigeon’s arrival on a slip of paper. 
Later, the judges receive the sealed timing mechanisms 
and determine the winner of the race. These timing 
mechanisms cost upward of $50, and most fanciers own 
them. 

No pigeon has finished his race until the band is in the 
mechanism. Thus “trapping” is a supremely important 
part of a racer’s education. Recently Edward Barnes, 
secretary of the American Racing Pigeon Union, entered 
a swift but erratic bird in the annual tourney at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, the pigeoneers’ Kentucky Derby of 
the air. The pigeon got home in record time, but then 
proceeded to circle aimlessly about the loft. It finally 
perched on a neighbor’s roof for an hour, which, of 
course, put it hopelessly out of the running. 

Storm, fog, hawk, or hunter may stop these winged 
coursers, but if it lies within the limit of possibility, they 
will come home. The memory of the bird for the home 
loft is phenomenal, and it will sometimes put in an ap- 
pearance months overdue. One pigeon in California re- 
turned after a full year’s absence. Another West Coast 
fancier presented two racers to a friend who lived three 
miles away. The new owner trimmed one wing of each 
bird to insure residence in their new home. Unable to 
fly, the pair managed to escape and walked the distance 
home in three hours! 

That every rule has its exception, and that pigeons 
are not entirely exempt, a leading New York jeweler 
discovered at great expense just a few months ago. A 
publicity plan called for the delivery of an expensive 
diamond ‘to a rich buyer via carrier-pigeon express. The 
plan received more publicity than the jeweler had bar- 
gained for, however, for the press learned the pigeon 
never arrived at its destination.{ Continued on page 61] 


The “marriage” of carrier pigeons (left) is usually dis- 
solved only by death. They are solicitous parents and 
jealous lovers, traits exploited fully by the fancier. 
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Make a Note of It 
By Robert R. Updegraff 


HE GREAT TROUBLE with most of us 
is that we are slipshod in our mental habits. We 
read voluminously, without stopping to absorb 
what we read, without cogitating upon it and re- 
lating it to our experience, previous observation, 
and knowledge of the subject. We do not pause 
often or long enough in our reading to afhx 
impressions upon our minds. How often, as we 
run across an idea, do we try to match it with 
an idea of our own, or at least associate it with 
corollary ideas that have interested us in the past? 

“Sit still and labei your thoughts,” said Carlyle. 
The enriching hour or two set aside regularly 
for the purpose can soon become one of our most 
pleasurable anticipations. 

One of the most effective means of bringing 
new satisfactions to our mental life is through the 
habit of making notes. Why? 

First of all, reading is fatuous if our attention 
is so casual that only an evanescent impression is 
made. Ideas are highly perishable; our memories 
leak like coarse-mesh sieves. Lewis Carroll ex- 
pressed this neatly in Jabberwocky: 

“The horror of that moment,” the King went 
on, “I shall never, never forget!” 

“You will, though,” the Queen said, “if you 
don’t make a memorandum of it.” 

There is a classic story of a man who had such a won- 
derful idea that he fell upon his knees to thank God, 
only to discover, when he arose, that the idea had slipped 
his mind. The good point, the fresh approach, the stimu- 
lating conception in lectures, plays, speeches, books, con- 
versations—all escape us if we do not mark them well. 

“We believe, when some thought occurs to us,” Henry 
Hazlitt declares in Thinking As a Science, “that it is ours 
forever but it vanishes if not caught. Thoughts are fleet- 
ing and no device for trapping them should be despised.” 

Genius does not come from making notes, but it is 
significant that no small number of the world’s reflective 
leaders have been addicted to the practice. Charles Dar- 
win wrote innumerable memoranda, particularly if he 
encountered a new fact or theory which disagreed with 
his own findings, “since unfavorable facts or thoughts 
are far more apt to escape from memory than favorable 
ones.” Robert Louis Stevenson had two books with him 
always—one to read and the other to write in. Thomas 
Hobbes, noted English philosopher who kept 17th Cen- 
tury Europe stirred with his ideas, used to take on long 
walks a staff, cunningly concealed in the head of which 
were an inkhorn and pen. In his pocket he carried a note 
book, and he took it out “as soon as a thought darted.” 


, , , 
a prac tice or writing adou n 1deas that came to him 





A classic example of note taking—Jonathan Edwards, who mad 
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Jonathan Edwards, who had one ol the best phil sophical 
minds in early American history, used to write down 
ideas that came to him on horseback and pin the slips 
on his coat. He would arrive at his destination an odd 
picture of a man, aflutter with paper streamers. 

The physical act of making a note tends to inscribe 
the thought upon our mind. Why should we have any 
hesitancy in dispatching memos to the Custodian of our 
Cerebral Responses, requesting that certain ideas be pri 
served in their proper cubbyholes, for the enrichment 
of one’s later reflections ? Our mental resources are often 
dependent upon an inventory of raw materials with 
which to work. 

Another virtue of note taking is that the practice helps 
us to evaluate ideas, and serves as a first aid to conc n 
tration. The very making of a note is an exercise in 
selection. An alert and trained observer’s notes are beau 
tiful flashes which spotlight key ideas. 

It is, however, the creative use of notes that determines 
in the end their chief value. Our key ideas should serve 
as springboards for further mental exploration. Do we 
accept the idea fully, or with reservations? What are its 
implications? What associations does it call to mind? 


Psychologists say that one of the surest methods of 
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fixing an idea in one’s mind is to associate it with an 
idea already firmly fixed. Notes should lead us to pause 
and consider, to claim a thing for our own and to enter 
into the experience of it. 

Often when we are concentrating on something else, 
an uninvited idea will appear, visible only out of the 
corner of the mind's eye. We should acquire the habit 
of catching these ideas. “We would do well,” declares 
Graham Wallas in The Art of Thought, “to jot down 
these ‘fringe thoughts’ in their first rough form and leave 
them for future examination and elaboration.” 

My own notes are filed on slips of paper, three by five 
inches. From time to time the file is brought up for 
revicw. Hi re are ideas of all sorts—some philosophical, 
some relating to my profession. Many are only half 
formulated. Here is one that pertains to the marketing 
of a new food product in which I am interested. The 
idea has advanced through several stages; now I’m 
hoping for the inspiration that will finally solve the prob- 
lem involved. 

A manufacturer who has for years set the pace of his 
whole industry, never comes back from one of his fre- 
quent walks through the plant without a number of 
slips on which he has noted ideas for simplifying some 
operation, saving waste, improving processes, changing 
a design, handling people. He runs through the slips 
every few days, reappraising and 
perfecting, until he is sure that an 
idea is sound. 

Writing clarifies our thinking. 
Agreeing with Grenville Kleiser, 
that “the daily use of the pen is 
one of the best ways to develop 
lucid ideas,” one man of my ac- 
quaintance makes it a practice to 
write an observation, or jot down 
an idea, every day of the year, 
whether he feels like it or not. His 
notes cover a wide range—people, 
philosophy, politics, human nature, 
He de- 


clares that as a result of this dis- 


his work: in short, life. 


cipline he has come to be a keener 
observer and a clearer thinker. His 
mind is more fertile of ideas than it 
used to be, and writing has taught 
him to express himself more 
fluently and more effectively. 

Ida M. Tarbell, famous biographer and writer, has for 
years, after reading the morning paper, made it a fre- 
quent practice to turn to a dictaphone. She dictates her 
comments on something that has interested her, thus 
sharpening her mental faculties. Her own lively interest 
in every aspect of life at 81 bears eloquent testimony to 
the usefulness of the method. 

The relation of reading to thought demands a bit of 
further consideration. ‘Thomas Hobbes is famous for his 
observation that if he had read as much as other men, 


he should know as little. Another author has declared 





Unless recorded, ideas of great poten- 
tial value are likely to be smothered. 
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that trying to learn to think by reading is very much 
like trying to learn to draw by tracing; we make the 
author’s brains do all the thinking and observing. 
Democritus, the famous Greek philosopher who lived 
about 300 B.C., went to the unusual extreme of putting 
out both his eyes so that, ceasing to read, he would be 
forced to think. 

On the other hand, most of the greatest thinkers have 
been omnivorous readers. But they knew how to read. 
The secret is in giving the mind a bit of rope. If the 
imagination becomes excited by some idea encountered 
in reading, and starts off on a new thought path of its 
own, it is good sense to close the book or periodical for 
the time being and give the mind free rein to do a bit 
of exploring. This is to treat reading as a stimulus to 
original thinking. 

Graham Wallas declares that for most people news- 
paper reading is “lifelong training in the bad habit of 
mildly enjoying and completely forgetting an infinite 
He recommends clipping 
Isn’t it 


series of disconnected ideas.” 
and filing items which seem important to us. 
strange that more people—many of them our very close 
friends—do not make a hobby of being really well in- 
formed on at least one subject? . 

When, in reading a book, we encounter a paragraph 
or a sentence which seems suddenly to crystallize or 
illuminate a subject, or we come upon 
an idea that is new or surprising, it is 
little short of sinful to rush on past it 
without stopping to note it in some spe- 
cial fashion and thus add it to our store. 
Unless we do, within a few hours it is 
almost certain to be lost in memory’s 
haze, or buried under a mass of other, 
perhaps less important, ideas. 

Some of the world’s most intelligent 
and broadly educated men and women 
owe much of their education to their 
habit of reading with a pencil. Books 
do not race through their minds; they 
soak into them. 

Try keeping a pad handy to record all 
unusual or half-forgotten words you 
meet during the course of a day—not 
necessarily big or out-of-the-way words, 
but words that strike you as having tang 
in some new connection. It is a simple 
matter to run over the list at night, and 
with a decent filing system it is possible not merely to 
enlarge your vocabulary, but also to add considerably 
to the interest of your talk and thinking. It is an invest- 
ment of time which will mean dividends in living. 

Living at today’s fast pace, thoughts, impressions, obser- 
vations, ideas, crowd upon us with such speed that unless 
we do develop the habit of making notes, ideas of great 
potential value are likely to escape or be smothered. 
Even more important is the fact that note taking will 
prove to be a real boon to the person who wishes to 
wake up and think! 
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the World Plays 


By James Naismuth 
Originator of the Game of Basketball 


N 1936, at the Olympics in Berlin, Germany, I saw 
the basketball teams of 21 nations line up, each behind 
the flag of its own country, and I had the privilege of 
speaking a few words of greeting, and of congratulating 
them on the part they were about to have in promoting 
international goodwill. 

As I talked to those superb athletes from all quarters of 
the globe, I realized that the game I had invented back 
at the Springfield, Massachusetts, Y.M.C.A. College al- 
most 45 years before had had a fine part in the develop- 
ment of better international understanding. I was more 
convinced of the good effects of the game when the acci- 
dent of the draw paired China and Japan for a first-day 
game—with the memories of Manchukuo still vivid. And 
a Chinese refereed the final game of the series, between 
the United States and Canada. If added evidence were 
needed, it could have been found in the dinner attended 
by 19 alumni of the Springfield College, men of many na- 
tionalities and all from the coaching staffs of the basket- 
ball teams at the Olympic games. 

It was indeed fortunate for the game that it was devised 
at the Y.M.C.A. College, for this insured its early and 
widespread adoption. The prospective leaders of youth, 
in school at Springfield, found the game interesting, and 
they took it with them as they spread to their tasks as 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries throughout the United States, or 
became missionaries in other lands. Bob Gailey, who 


Rasketball—A Game 
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had been a center on the Princeton University football 
team, took the new game with him to Tientsin, China, 
in 1894, and Charles Siler, a University of Kansas gradu 
ate of 1916, revived the game there. Duncan Patton took 
the game to India, also in 1894; Emil Thies to France in 
i895; Ishakawa to Japan in 1900. C. Harek, another “Y” 
man, introduced the game into Persia (now Iran) in 1901. 
American soldiers played it in China during the Boxer 
rebellion, and in The Philippines when the 20th Kansas 
Regiment was there under Fred Funston. For many 
years a Far East tournament brought together the best 
basketball players of China, Japan, and The Philippines. 

Invention of the game of basketball was not an acci- 
dent. It was developed to meet a need. 

After my first year at the Y.M.C.A. College, I was put 
on the staff, for I had had gymnasium experience at 
McGill University, Montreal, Que bec, Canada One ol 
my duties at Springfield was with a class of 18 prospe 
tive “Y” secretaries. No problems arose so long as we 
could get out of doors for exercise, but when Winter 
came, MV worries began. Tl Ose bovs simply V ould not 
play drop the handkerchief! 

Dr. Luther Gulick, head of the school, put the problem 
squarely up to me, and kept bringing the matter up in 
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faculty meeting, until I realized I really had to do some- 
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thing about it. Dr. Gulick had reminded me on one oc- 
casion that there is nothing new under the sun—what 
pears new is just a new combination of older things. 
So I began to recall my boyhood games, and to study the 
problem in that light. 

In our outdoor games we had been running with a 
football. Stopping the runner involved tackling, and that 
would be too dangerous on a gymnasium floor. I decided 
the ball must be thrown. 

But a small ball thrown or passed might be hurled with 
dangerous force, so I used a larger ball, choosing at first 
a seccer ball, since one was at hand. Very early, manu- 
facturers provided specially de signed balls for our game. 

I recalled also from my boyhood in Canada that when 
we played the game called duck on a rock, a hurled ball 
might send the “duck” farther, but the tossed ball was 
far more accurate. My new game, I decided, must have 
the ball tossed at the goal. Now, a goal on the floor 
would be too casy to guard, so I decided on a box above 
the floor. The janitor couldn't find a box, but he offered 
a coupl ot peach baskets, which were nailed to the gym- 
iv. That rail was ten feet from the floor, and 


so strong 1S tradition that it is al 
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most heresy to suggest change, 
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even in these days of players ot 60 
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feet 6 inches and more. 





The Canadian game of lacrosse 
suggested th positions, and so for Basketball as itis played to- 
day (above) is not exactly 
the same game it was when 

the New York Times 

(left) mentioned it in 
1892. But the underly 
ing principles are the 

same as when Dr. Nai- 
smith used the peach 
basket (below ) for a 
goal to be shot at 

by his first team. 


several years the newspapet 

counts carried the lineups with 
players in these positions: home, 
right forward, left forward, center, 
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right center, left center, goal, 
right back, left back. 

“Just another game!” was 
the first exclamation when 
the 18 secretaries-to-be came for their exercise. I divided 
the squad and started the game. It took. 

The school paper described the game in January, 1892, 
and the New York Times in April, 1892, had a story 
about the “new game” that was being played in gym- 
nasiums that Spring. “Y” secretaries in other cities wrote 
for more information about the game. In that way C. O. 
Bemis learned of it, and started it at Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. In the same way, H. F. 
Kanlenberg, who had left Springfield in 1890, introduced 
it at the University of Iowa early in 1892. I interested 
the young men in the game when I was at medical school 
in Denver, Colorado, between 1894 and 1898, and, of 
course, I introduced the game at Kansas when I came to 
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When a Meipt University basketball team from Japan 
toured the United States, it took a day off to visit Dr. 
Naismith (above). . . . The game in America is usually 
played in gymnasiums, but outdoor courts (right) have 
their advocates, especially in lands where climate permits. 


that institution in the Fall of 1898. Thus the game spread. 

One of my classmates at Springfield in 1890 was 
Alonzo Stagg, later to become the famous football coach 
at the University of Chicago, and now at the College of 
the Pacific. About the time I was finishing my medical 
course at Gross School, now the medical school ot the 
University of Colorado, Stagg met Francis Huntington 
Snow, of the University of Kansas. Chancellor Snow 
was looking for a combination man—one who could di 
rect the physical-education work and at the same time 
conduct the daily chapel exercises. Stagg recalled that I 
had prepared for the ministry at McGill University and 
had turned to the Y.M.C.A. only because I thought the 
opportunities for helping young men lay more through 
exercise than through preaching; and so he recommended 
me. I have been at the University of Kansas ever since. 

Strangely enough, though I qualified and was ordained 
as a Presbyterian minister, and have an M.D. degree, | 
have never held a pastorate, nor have I put out a physi 
cian’s shingle. The nearest to preaching came in 
Y.M.C.A. service with the 20th Kansas on the Mexican 
border and in two years of service with the “Y” in France. 
And the preaching was rather indirect, at that. For ex- 
ample, we found that too many ef the boys from our 
camp were going into a near-by town and getting int 
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all kinds of devilment. We set up a boxing ring near 
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the camp entrance, and would start a lively match about 


the time the bovs began starting on “leave 


stopped to watch; the nN be goed tora ch; nce to part Ipat : 
and the next thing they knew it was time to be back in 
quarters. Prize fights may sound like strange preaching 
but they did the work. 
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Exercise came naturally to me, for I had grown up in 


the lumber camps near my native Almonte, Ontario, 
Canada. The two and a half miles to high school 
through snow and subzero weather offered no child’s 
play. As I recall, I was much like the other boys, getting 
into fisticuffs occasionally and taking part in all the 
games. It took eight battles to get the better or one lad 


When it seemed I was going with a rough crowd in high 
drove the 


] 1 died 
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school, I quit, but I had lots of time to think as I 
My parents 


lead team on my uncle’s woodlot. 
I even 


aspired to become a preacher. Therefore, I completed n 


when I was 8 and I decided I must go to colleg 


\ 
high-school work and entered McGill. In return for Sum 
mer work on the farm, my uncle made possible my at 
tendance at McGill, and I dug into my studies with vim 

One evening a couple of upperclassmen came to my 
room to admonish me to take more exercise, and to urge 


that I attend the gymnasium classes. I laughed them off 
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until they had gone, but decided there might be some- 
thing to their advice. I went to gym class the next 
night, seized a pair of Indian clubs, and took a place in 
front of the instructor. Later I learned that he reserved 
the front rank for his more proficient pupils. Death of a 
gym instructor a short time later opened a place for me 
on the staff, and provided for the ministerial year in the 
seminary. 

It was while playing football at McGill that I received 
one of my strongest urges to make athletics become an 
avenue of preaching. One day in practice something 
went wrong, and the guard next to me let loose a stream 
of profanity. Suddenly he stopped and exclaimed: “Ex- 
cuse me, Jim. I’m sorry.” 

I hadn't said a thing; in fact, I had hardly noticed his 
swearing, for I had heard’ some pretty fancy profanity 
in the Canadian lumber camps. However, the incident 
set me thinking, and I talked to the Y.M.C.A. secretary 
about it. He told me of the Springfield College, and I 
was all for moving to Springfield right then. Another 
faculty member persuaded me to complete my course. 

For about 47 years now I have watched my game ex- 
pand in appeal to the young men and women of the 
world. The 13 simple rules have been expanded into a 
whole book, going into minute detail, but with one ex- 
ception these large books retain all the principles of the 
original rules. I don’t know how many languages are 
now used for the rules books, but I have, supplementing 
my file of American and Canadian rules, books printed 
for use in Germany, France, Uruguay, Paraguay, Arabia, 
Spain, Portugal, Madagascar, China, and Japan. 

I have watched the shifting of the rules from year to 
year as need was found for more explicit directions. In 
late years I have noted the adoption of the ten-second 
rule, requiring play to move promptly into the forward 
court, and, more recently, the abolition of the center 
jump, except at the start of each half. Some of the 
changes have been improvements; some I question. 


@O.: of the reasons I am sorry to see the center jump 


relegated to a subordinate place is that it takes from the 
game one of the large elements of suspense—something 
desirable in any sport. Which, do you think, appeals to 
the spectator the more: the actual dropping of the ball 
through the basket, or the suspense—the seconds when 
one wonders if the ball is going in? Fred Pralle, who 
won national recognition at the University of Kansas last 
season, had an uncanny way of throwing from far down 
the sidelines, a perfect shot, but one taking many fractions 
of a second in the making. Even more breath-taking was 
another Kansan, Paul Rogers, of a few years ago. He 
likewise shot from far down the sidelines. It would look 
like a good shot, then appear to be going wide. Just as 
the spectators had decided the ball would miss, it would 
strike the backboard and rebound squarely for a score. 
In the same way, there is suspense in the center jump, 
and some pretty plays have been built about the uncer- 
tainty there. Though the taller center seemed to have 
the advantage, it was not always true; often the shorter 
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man was the better on the jump. Moreover, one of my 
technical studies of the game showed that in at least half 
the cases the team that failed to get the jump would re- 
cover the ball within three or four plays and score. Mere 
possession of the ball through the tipoff earns few points 
—the ball has to be tossed into the basket. For that rea- 
son I have always maintained that the team with the ball 
is not to be blamed for stalling. It is the business of the 
players on the defense to go in there and get the ball. If 
they don’t, it is they who are stalling. 


BB askersate coaches have become more and more 
proficient, some developing the “man to man” defense 
and others the “zone” system. The more I watch the 
game, the more I realize that, while easy to understand 
and simple to demonstrate, it is nevertheless a challenge 
to skill. It is only through thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals and constant practice that championships 
are won. This challenge to perfection in execution of 
the plays is, to my mind, one of the attractions of the 
game for the pure pleasure it brings to the players. 

Just how many persons engage in the game of basket- 
ball, no one knows, but the number must be large. I am 
told that 90 percent of the high schools in America have 
basketball teams. Churches, clubs, neighborhood gangs, 
have their squads of five—a number adopted within a 
few years. The original nine was half the class, but was 
too many for most gym floors. The tiniest hamlets now 
have their teams, and in many rural school yards is seen 
a simple basket on a pole, with the boys playing on the 
bare earth. I have no doubts about the estimate of 18 
million players every Winter. 

Basketball is so generally played in gymnasiums in the 
United States that one hardly realizes that it is played out 
of doors in Germany and Japan and other countries. In 
Japan wooden platforms are often erected, but in Ger- 
many the outdoor courts are paved with a combination 
of salt, sand, and sawdust which, when wet, is not unlike 
the sea beach when the tide is out. That final Olympic 
basketball game I mentioned earlier was played on such 
a court in a pouring rain, despite the fact that a great 
gymnasium stood empty near at hand. 

Basketball, finally, is a popular spectators’ game. How 
many millions the world over gather to cheer their favor- 
ite teams is beyond a guess. But this much is certain: In 
the United States for several years basketball has at- 
tracted more customers than either football or baseball, 
amateur and professional combined. Collectors of sta- 
tistics say that some 90 million admissions were paid 
to see the youth of the nation perform on basketball 
courts last year. And with constantly increasing seating 
capacity being made available, the years ahead will prob- 
ably witness even a higher total. When one notes in the 
public prints that crowds of 18,000 fans gather in Madison 
Square Garden in New York City for important con- 
tests, he will admit the game of basketball has made 
quite an advance in interest since the day when a small 
group of young men first tossed a ball into a couple of 
peach baskets nailed to a gymnasium railing. 
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E’VE been away. Now let’s come back home. 
In this series of articles the aim has been to help intelli 
gent, ambitious young men, wherever they may be, to get 
a start in life. 

But how about your own boy? And that smart chap 
down the street?) And that bright 17-year-old in your 
local high school for whom teachers and fellow students 
predict such a shining future? What are you Rotarians 
doing for these youths of your own, your sons and the 
sons of your friends who, we hope, will be running affairs 
some 20 years hence? 

Rotarians the world over have done valiant work for 
the underprivileged—the crippled, the poor, the down- 
trodden, the meek, the humble. Don’t think that I dis- 
parage this worthy work when I suggest that you have 
largely neglected the young men whom many of us call 
the overprivileged. 

How? 

By giving them too much and asking of them too little. 
By encouraging them to prolong their youth and helping 
them to avoid the responsibilities of maturity. We are, 
in short, ruining our high-grade young people by too 
much coddling. In giving them everything that money 
can buy, we've failed to make them tough. We haven't 
taught ther the art of working hard. We haven't pre- 
pared them for the real world of sweat and hunger and 
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toil with rigid self-discipline at a bare living wags 

Maybe your boy is the exception. 

Maybe some of the young men in your neighborhood 
aren’t the “silver-platter boys” I’m talking about. If not, 
they're luckier than they know. But I'd be greatly su 
prised if your town doesn’t swarm with intelligent, able 
vouths who have been close to being ruined for the tough 
life of today by doting mothers, indulgent fathers, and 
coddling teachers. 

It’s these pampered young folks who are getting off to 
the worst starts. 

Let me quote from some of your own lette rs. 

Says a Florida merchant: “The poorest start I’ve seen 
was the son of a rich man in our town. A shoddy little 
plavboy with no more sense of responsibility than an 
alley cat. Went to a swanky New England college and 
came back puffed up like a poisoned pup. Ten men in 
fown have tried him out because of his d id But wi il] 
had to drop him in a Tew weeks. Now he sv allow ing 


© The overprivileged boy lacks the 
‘starch’ that hard work builds, 
says the author in continuing his 
How to Get a Start in Life series. 
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around in real estate—using his dad’s money. He may 
strike it rich—but the odds are about 10,000 to 1 against 
him.” 

Says a Norfolk, Virginia, hardware merchant: “The 
poorest start I’ve seen is a mamma's boy. Nice kid, I 
think. But ruined by too much attention and coddling. 
Doesn’t know what a dollar is worth. When he buys 
something he can’t pay for, he sends Mom the bill, with- 
out a word. And without a word Mom pays it. Poor kid 
isn’t worth the mousetrap that would catch him.” 

Says an Indianapolis, Indiana, dentist: “Of the five poor 
starts I've watched, the poorest was a young man whose 
parents gave him twice as much money every week as he 
could earn. He was a handsome fellow. The girls fell 
for him and completely spoiled what little his parents 
hadn’t earlier spoiled. He is a drifter today. His former 


friends pity him.” 


yy S an Iowa lawyer: “The poorest start among the 


younger generation hereabout is plainly the son of 
rich man. Since 10, he’s always had pocket money, sed 
nobody ever chec ie up on how he spent it. He began 
mild drinking about 14. His parents laughed and in- 
vited him to cocktail parties. He couldn’t graduate from 
high school, but was sent to one of those gilded asylums 
back East—you know, select academy for the nitwit chil- 
dren of millionaires. His father died two years ago and 
left a tiny estate—the old story, good investments wiped 
out in a crazy decade. So the kid had to hunt work. 
Every employer in town gave him a chance and kicked 
him out. He’s a sot today.” 

Says a Nebraska corporation counsel: “The most abom- 
inable start in our whole State is a young man who in- 
herited a fine estate and took over an excellent business 
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“For years 1 have shocked 
ladies’ clubs and welfare 
workers by demanding more 
and better child labor.” 
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with it. But he was convinced that the world owed him 
a living. He also was sure he could carry on forever with 
the business, on his father’s splendid reputation. As soon 
as some slick fellows learned of this, they set out to take 
him ‘for a ride.” And did they? Well! They took every- 
thing he had and some $10,000 more—in the shape of 
personal notes. Today he is down and out.” 

I might fill 70 pages with excerpts from letters on this 
single question. Solid businessmen in every field have 
written me. They mince no words. The story is woefully 
monotonous. Poor little rich boy. Shabby little rich girl 
in silks and jewelry. Shoddy generation of the prosper- 
ous who never went to school—or, going, learned nothing. 

We who are past 60 have seen many school generations 
come and go. We see things younger observers miss— 
not because we are wiser, but simply because we’ve seen 
more time pass. (Wisdom is partly the product of quan- 
tity, sheer volume of seeing, hearing, watching, and pon- 
dering.) We know what the young cannot know. We 
know that leading nations in 1960 will be managed by 
men and women who have lived the tough life. All will 
be toughs. Not the kind of toughs who hang around 
street corners and snatch purses. No. The greater toughs. 

The greater toughs are those who have toughened 
themselves from childhood onward—relentlessly, coolly, 
steadily, patiently. They have mastered the mathematics 
of progress. Half Sparta and half science is their tech- 
nique. They apply to themselves the law of large num- 
bers. They do the right things often, the wrong things 
as seldom as possible. They toil much, rest much, plan 
much, converse much, and study most of all. They turn 
their energies to account whenever possible. Waste is 
hateful to them, be it waste of goods or waste of human 
effort or waste of health. They detest scarcity. They seek 
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the abundant life. And this has a clear meaning to them. 

It means an abundance of food, clothing, shelter, rest, 
play, pleasant associations, and long-range lite planning. 
It means immense skill in several lines, as well as keen 
sensitivities. And it must be built upon severe training. 
Dawdlers and dilettantes haven't a chance. 

They will sweat and hunger often. They will drop 
from exhaustion many times. Despondent they may grow 
While the 


weak, the frail, the silly, and the shoddy drop out with 


now and then. But toughs will carry on. 
each passing hardship, the survivors will become a more 
highly selected band of toughs. Tough minds in tough 
bodies will make them the leaders of tomorrow. 


Row: what can you do for the overprivileged boy? 
How can you make your own sons and their tr.cnds tne 
tough citizens they must be to take over this chaotic 
world when you are ready to retire? 

Well, you can begin by convincing them that i a 
world of chios we need tough minds in tough bodies. 
And the higher form of toughness is adaptability. How 
adaptable are these young folks of yours? 

Put to them questions like these: 
teal 


“Tf you had to, could you keep yourself alive and well 


and presentable with a bare pittance? Could you cook 
your own meals, mend your own clothes, clean your own 
laundry, and generally keep up a bold, clean, pleasant 
front to the world? If so, you score high on this count. 

“If you had to, could you turn your hand to any of a 
score of tasks calling for much hard work but little skill? 
And could you get along with other workers and with 
your boss? Could you swing an ax and fell a tree? Could 
you dig trenches to check a forest fire? Could you pile 
sandbags to halt a flood? Then you score still higher as 
one who is adaptable.” 

Now, nine times out of ten, your overprivileged boy 
will, if completely honest, confess that he’s mostly unable 
on these scores. Well, what can he and you do about it? 


I wish all overprivileged boys could file applications to 
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“We are ruining our high- 
grade young people by too 
much coddling. . . . We 
haven't prepared them for 
the real world of sweat.” 







join the Civilian Conservaticn Corps (CCC). M 
think this is one of the best educational institutions t 
America has vet created. Beside it. 


Harvard and Yale and other universities are t1 


the CCC deals with life in the raw. It makes no 
ot hollow lore. It cuts no c: pers W th « JS < rd vOWNS an 
secret societies. It taces facts 24 hours d 
It your overprivileged young folks can't get int 
CCC (which is quite exclusive in its own way), 
they do best by themselves. 
What shall they de Wh 1 vou hi hem to di 
Let them start at once drilling themselves 
ordinary, hard, run-of-the-mill dirty work. Let them st 
wasting their free time running around with the b 
loafing around the corner drugstore, and tak 
out for jovrides Saturday afternoons in the ft 
Help these boys, instead, to learn the m« n 
the feeling of hard tasks—at home, in your own 


} } | . | be , 
borhood, or 1n some local store or factory. 


For years I have shocked ladies’ clubs and 
workers by demanding more and better child labor. O 
young folks work too littl and Loo lag kadaisi lly © 
oldsters work too much and too hard. We ought to 
change this stupid business. Let’s train the youn, 
the energetic to use their high horsepower in the kind 


of useful work that make them tough and able to st 


on their own hind legs. Let’s turn over the heavy job 
and the high-horsepower jobs to our overpt 
youngsters. You and I know it’s a tough life at be 


Let’s help our high-grade young folks to toughen 


selves for the real world that needs them so badly 
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Ohio Moves to 
ind Floods 


By Fred B. Barton 
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UT you can’t end floods by building reservoirs 
and dams!” the experts had insisted. 

And so millions upon millions of dollars were spent to 
reinforce and heighten the levees along the Mississippi 
River. But levees alone don’t seem to be enough protec- 
tion against floods. Portsmouth, in southern Ohio, saw 
its million-dollar dyke threatened by excessive waters in 
1937—and voluntarily opened its sewers and let the Ohio 
River flood the town after all. Cairo, Illinois, suffers 
continual trouble with sandboils during every flood sea- 
son, because underground hydrostatic pressure causes the 
earth literally to explode in various parts of the city. 

And, too, how could you build a levee along the two 
rivers at Pittsburgh? Or along the Ohio where it passes 
through Cincinnati? Floods are becoming more dan- 
Ask Louisville and Paducah and Evansville. 
Ask Springfield and Hartford in New England, and 


yerous 


many another city throughout the United States. 

Not content with the opinions of experts, certain cities 
in Ohio have for years been giving the subject of floods 
real study. Their findings are not theoretical or experi- 
mental. They know. 

Back in 1913, you may recall, Dayton, Ohio, dug itself 
out of the muck left by about 50 feet of water and de- 
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termined never again to suffer a flood. As a result, Day- 
ton promoted the passage of a State law—the first of its 
kind ever enacted—which has become a standard for the 
United States and has since been copied by many other 
States. It is the Ohio Conservancy Act, whereby a con- 
servancy district can be set up in any flood area with 
power to issue bonds, levy taxes against the benefited res- 
idents, and condemn and buy land needed for reservoirs 
and dams. 

Dayton developed the principle of dry dams—dams 
with open gates built across key rivers, with a permanent 
opening wide enough to permit a safe quantity of water 
to flow through, and no more. A flood which might 
cause ruin within a few hours is thus spaced out over 
several weeks, and the rivers thereby robbed of their 
capacity for harm. Dayton’s reservoirs stand empty 
except in an emergency. 

This indeed is a big step, and all credit to Dayton for 
its pioneering work. 

But reservoirs fill up with gravel and silt, washed down 
from farms for miles up the river. Silt also makes river 
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beds shallower each year, bringing the next year’s flood 
earlier and making it more devastating. Any region 
which has been flooded has already lost much or all of 
its own topsoil, and that which is next washed down 
stream is subsoil—ruinous to fertility in the rich valleys 
below. 
take care of the high water when it comes. 


Something more should be tried than just to 
Couldn't 
Couldn't 


the raindrops be kept where they fell, to refresh the soil 


the carrying away of the topsoil be stopped? 


and renew farmers’ wells and make the countryside 
greener and more fertile, as Nature intended it? 

Those were only a few of the questions interested peo- 
ple began asking. Many engineers who know floods inti- 
mately said it couldn’t be done. But they are admitting 
now they may have been wrong. For in Ohio 18 counties 
have brought a system of flood prevention to completion 
the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District, named 
after the 100-mile-long Muskingum River. One-fifth of 
the State is drained by this river and its tributaries. Mil- 
lions of people, in many States, will benefit. 


“You say that dams and reservoirs cannot end floods?” 


the backers of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District might ask. “Very well. Our 14 reservoirs will 
mean 17 less feet of high water at Zanesville, Ohio, 4 
feet less at Marietta, and 114 feet less at Cincinnati. 
Farther south, along the Mississippi, we'll grant that our 
14 dams will mean a difference of only inches. But repeat 
20 or 30 times what we have done and you can free the 
whole Central and Southern States area from floods.” 

These 14 dams and reservoirs are huge affairs, with 
capacity sufficient to drown the District of Columbia 
under 341% feet of water or wet down all Rhode Island 
with two feet of water. But this program is doing more 
than just storing water. The rain, after all, ought to 
soak into the ground, producing plant life which forms 
food for animal life. Why should this beneficial rain 
water be permitted to flow away? 

So along with the construction of huge reservoirs has 
gone corollary research into soil conservation and the 
prevention of soil erosion. Méillions of new trees are 
being planted. Farmers are being shown how to plow 
in terraces and in accordance with the land’s contour 


lines, so that rain will be retained instead of draining off, 


carrying precious topsoil with every bucketfu 


Three of these reservoirs will be dry 


needed. The 11 permanent reservoirs or lakes are de 


signed like ice-cream cones, with ample storage space for 


water to pile up and back up. Thus the Senecaville 


ervoir, normally a iake covering 3,550 acres. can be deep 


ened and widened to cover 77,500 acres | nough Wwalel 
can be impounded here without rainfall to supply the 
entire city of Cambridge, 12 miles away, for a year and 
cause a drop of only six inches in the lake’s water level 


Seven of the lakes contain underground pif 
cities which suffer drought can tap this ready su 

Although primarily a part of a flood prevention meas 
ure, these 11 permanent lakes prov de a new field for 


] 


every type of conservation work, vegetable and animal 


and human. Health camps, fisheries, reforestation proj 
ects, even happy hunting grounds, are no longer dreams 
of the distant future, but definite possibilities now. Ohio 


has a nucleus of deer and bear and other wild life wait 


ing to be encouraged, and a vearly crop of rabbits which 


Vital to flood prevention in Ohio's Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District are 14 dams. 
The intake tower (top, left) of the 6,300-foot 
long Bolivar Dam (left) leads to 700 
tunnels... . In Dover Dam, 18 hydraulic pis- 
tons (below) raise and lower the flood gates 
in the conduits to regulate the river's flow. 


foot twin 


Photos: Courtesy, Muskingum Watershed Conservation District 
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already exceeds a million dollars in value. With more 
trees and vegetation there will be bird refuges as well. 

And, to make sure that what aims to be a perfect sys- 
tem remains perfect, detailed studies are being made at 
the Senecaville Reservoir to end siltation, which grad- 
ually fills up reservoirs under methods employed in the 
past. To keep the 14 reservoirs ready for instant duty, 
a central office will survey daily weather reports and 
graphs sent in from many hydrologic and climatic study 
stations, and will notify caretakers when to raise or lower 
the gates. 

Ohio contemplates that retaining water in its soil here- 
abouts will make this region newly attractive to farmers 
and colonists. Life should become increasingly pleasant 
in this fertile valley. We may yet see man victorious in 
the previously one-sided fight with the weather. 

Of course, any development as extensive as this repre- 
sents the dream and the unselfish efforts of many public- 
spirited men. Action started in Zanesville, located at the 
junction of the Muskingum and Licking Rivers and itself 
the victim of a 20-million-dollar loss by the 1913 flood. 


i. 1927 Secretary Bryce C. Browning, of the Zanesville 
Chamber of Commerce, and W. O. Littick, publisher of 
the Zanesville newspapers, raised about $100,000 locally 
and sponsored a survey by the firm that ended floods for 
Dayton. Permanent cures were sought. But the cost was 
too high for one city to handle. 

In March, 1930, Zanesville employed George H. Max- 
well, authority on flood prevention and author of a book 
which in 1915 urged a “National Construction Corps” 
almost identical with the 
(CCC) of today, to make recommendations. 

Meanwhile. farther uv-State. other public-spirited citi- 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
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Flood control by means of this system in eastern Ohio 
will aid areas and people not only in 18 counties 
— one-fifth of the State but also in other States. 


zens were at work. T. J. Haley, a businessman of Dover, 
Ohio; Newton Mansfield, Ashland, a retired naval 
engineer; C. C. Chambers, a well-known engineer, now 
chief engineer of the project; and Judge Robert N. Wil- 
kin, formerly of the Ohio Supreme Court, had ideas for 
deepening the rivers to improve navigation, which at that 
time seemed a workable solution. The Muskingum-Tus- 
carawas Improvement Association was formed at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, in May, 1930, named after two great 
rivers in this area. An appropriation of $10,000 was ob- 
tained from the State of Ohio to complete and reconcile 
the various surveys. 

But it still was difficult to obtain general coéperation. 
Then in 1932 occurred a severe drought in up-State coun- 
ties which, being high enough to be floodproof, had till 
then been uncodperative. Things began to happen. In 
April, 1933, a committee of leading citizens went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., with complete preliminary plans. ‘Two 
months later the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District was incorporated in accordance with the Ohio 
law of 1914. And in December, 1933, the project was 
approved by the Public Works Administration and 
preliminary grant made to the corps of engineers of the 
War Department for construction of the dams. 

The total financing represents an amazing reconcilia- 
tion of Federal, State, and local interests. In all, the Dis- 
trict has received approximately 27 million dollars from 
the PWA and 2 million dollars from the Ohio Legis- 
lature. Also the Ohio Highway Department gave its 
contract to relocate all highways affected by the construc- 
tion, at an estimated cost of about 844 million dollars. 
The remainder of the expense, approximately 6, million 
dollars, will come from a 4'4-million-dollar Congres- 
sional appropriation and 3 million dollars in assessments 
on benefited property in this region. 

It would take a book to review all the construction de- 
tails. For instance, much of Ohio is clay, which means 
an insecure footing for a stone or concrete dam. So test 
borings were made to determine a base on which to build. 
Only at one point—Dover Dam—was the footing of 
stone, so Dover Dam alone is of concrete. The flood- 
control gates are raised and lowered here by oil pressure. 

The 13 earth and rock dams are no less secure. First 
a trough was hollowed out several feet deep and some 
200 feet wide at the base, and the earth tamped down 
with sheep’s foot rollers. Then successive six-inch layers 
of material were dumped in place and rolled down until 
the dam was completed. Army engineers predict these 
earth dams will last as long as concrete, with less upkeep. 
Test borings show that this compacted material weighs 
130 pounds per cubic foot. Ordinary earth weighs 100 
pounds; concrete, 150 pounds. By laminating the earth in 
layers in this way, engineers have produced something 
practically as impermeable and as solid as concrete. 

Building the dams was a huge undertaking, but, oddly 
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enough, was the smallest part of the job. Hundreds of 
miles of telephone, telegraph, power, oil, and gas lines 
had to be relocated. Sixty-eight miles of railroad tracks 
were moved to higher ground. Several small towns were 
relocated. Protective levees were thrown around 11 towns, 
including historic Zoar, famed home of early communal 
living, deemed of too great historic interest to be razed. 

Inevitably, many local problems were encountered and 
many prejudices and objections, not all of them unrea 
sonable, had to be explained away or answered by some 
adjustment of the original plan. Once the ideal site for 
a reservoir was abandoned because the ground needed 
was a rich alfalfa field, costing too much an acre. An 
other proposed reservoir included the railroad yards 
around Massillon, and again for economy’s sake a differ- 
ent location was chosen 


, = and patiently the Conservancy District 
bought 7,500 plots of ground. Sometimes the price seemed 
high—and a lawsuit was necessary to obtain possession 
The Ohio Conservancy Act gives the District the right 
of eminent domain, but shrewdly provides that the valua- 
tion of any land condemned and bought must be set by 
a local jury. Sometimes a jury of neighbors was too gen 
erous! The skill of a Solomon was needed to accomplish 
results with a maximum of local goodwill and a mini- 
mum of friction in all the 18 affected counties. 

Where a farm was needed outright, the District bought 
the whole farm and helped move the owner to another 
place. For a farm which will be under water only at 
flood time, it makes a survey, from graphs, to see how 
often that farm will probably be flooded. If it is found 
that floods of a certain height occur at this spot only once 
in 10 or 20 years, it pays for a flood easement over the 
owner’s property. This gives permission to back water 
up on his farm when it is necessary to do so to save the 
farms below. Conservation experts show these farmers 


Because much of Ohio is clay, mnsecure base for concrete, 
13 of the 14 dams, including the largest—Mohawk Dam 
(right), 2,350 feet long — aremade of earth and 
rock. Dover Dam (below) 1s the only concrete dam. 
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how they can rearrange crops so that when their farms 


are turned into a reservoir for a 


] rey 


few weeks or months, 
nothing vital or very valuable will likely be under water. 


Looking ahead will save many a fa some sleepless 


the | n 
ne bank. 


nights and some bad days at 


[he men responsible for this codperative development 


are public spirited and unselfish. With the exception of 
one engineer who receives $6,000, and who could com 
mand a far greater salary in another position, there is 
not one $5,000 man in the whole organization. The di 
rectors serve for practically nothing. 

No jobs were automatic. Certain men initiated and 


sponsored the plan, but the 18 counties affected each send 


a common pleas judge to compose the Conservancy 


Court, which appoints the directors. 
The success of this Ohio venture stands for other States 


to examine and emulate. For Ohio intends to wipe out 


that disgraceful chapter of its history which sees almost 


every Spring hundreds and thousands of its river resi 


dents fleeing to high ground and abandoning their homes 


and their livestock to the floods. End Hloods Save the 


soil and you make industry sure! and life more satisfy 


ing, says Ohio. It looks as if it can and will be done. 
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Tre Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
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(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Fditorial Comment 


Classification: Unions? 


Aor representatives of labor unions to Rotary 


membership? That question is currently speeding from 
Club to Club, educing a healthy interplay of varying 
views as it goes. But if the prospect is new to you, if the 
question seems abrupt, some of its background may help. 

One Tuesday noon a few weeks ago, William Ayer 
McKinney, President of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
asked his members: “What wouldn't it be worth . . . if 
the Rotary Club of Chicago could work out some form 
of technique by which we would establish a liaison with 
the labor group that would make for better acquaint- 
ance?” Behind his question lay his conviction “that ac- 
quaintance and fellowship make the very best solvent 
for discordant conflict between any opposing groups in 
our economic, social, and international world.” Behind 
it lay also his long experience as a manufacturer and em- 
ployer, and his fresh memory of a conference in which 
he had seen capitalist employers and union leaders eat, 
play, and study together—each to discover the other a 
surprisingly good scout with a not entirely unreasonable 
point of view. 

Answers were not long in coming. Chicago Rotarian 
A. R. MacFarland, writing in his Club’s weekly Gyrator, 
doubted not that chills ran round-trip foot races on many 
a Rotarian’s spine when he heard the proposal, but he 
hastened to ask: 

Is there anything fantastic about the idea of extending our 
classifications and inviting labor leaders to break bread with 
us and to exchange fellowship and understanding? We 
embrace, for instance, the able directors of many trade asso- 
ciations—and all of us benefit thereby. Might we not bene- 
fit, too, by embracing the directing heads of labor asso- 
.. « We hear much these days about the so-called 
nor can we solve it by 


ciations? 
Labor Problem. We can’t deny it 
refusing to recognize, study, and analyze it. But we can try 
to understand it 

Rotary’s Founder, Paul Harris, joined the discussion 
to see perhaps larger significance in the proposal. Point- 
ing out that labor-union representation had been tried 


if we have the courage. 


with but indifferent success in another Club, he added: 

Perhaps that does not necessarily close the door. If the 
door can be opened, we may enter the promised land, and 
what proves good for us in controversial labor issues may prove 
equally good in controversial international issues. In other 
words, if we can be assured of a spirit of tolerance, we can 
go most anywhere. Our Rotary International institutions may 
prove to be of great value, or they may prove to be a great 
disappointment, dependent upon the way they are used. 

On his return from a trip to the Atlantic seaboard, 
where he had told the Secretaries of the Boston and 
Philadelphia Rotary Clubs and the membership of the 
Brooklyn Club of the proposal, the Chicago Club Presi- 
dent found a letter from an Australian Rotary Club say- 
ing for some time it had been considering admitting labor 
representatives to membership. Soon afterward he was 
handed a copy of the Brooklyn Club’s Felloe wherein 
he read, as a commentary on his talk there: 

If through Rotary a band of fellowship, brotherhood, and 
understanding could be formed between employer and em- 
ployee, so it wouldn’t be necessary to resort to strikes and 
violence to settle disputes or differences, wouldn’t this be an 
objective equal in importance to any of the four we now keep 
before us as an aim for the organization as it grows and 
spreads throughout the world? 


. who approve the plan are quick to echo Paul 
Harris’s implied caution that the fundamental factor is 
how it would be used. President McKinney himself sees 
this clearly. “I cannot overemphasize that the selection 
of the individuals is the most important of all the con- 
siderations involved. Grievous mistakes could very easily 
be made. This would be disastrous from every point of 
view—most of all from labor’s.” 

This, sketchily, is the background. What will be built 
upon it remains to be seen. Whatever the outcome, the 
motives of the proposal are well beyond question—for 
it is the result of much sincere, hard thinking by a num- 
ber of Rotarians who see it as a literal translation of 
Rotary’s vocational ideals to down-to-earth fact. 

Your editors will open the columns of Our Readers’ 
Open Forum to brief letters treating this timely question. 
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Clubs m Italy Disbanding 


Bi: Rotary Clubs in Italy are disbanding on the last 


day of 1938, according to a resolution adopted recently by 


the District Council of the 46th Rotary District. The 
resolution reads: 

The National Council of Italian Rotary, having listened to 
the Governor’s report, and 

considering that the Objects of the Association | Rotary 
International] in Italy find their best expression and most 
efficient realization in the program and policy of the regime 
and in the tenacious and farseeing work of The Duce for 
the achievement of a just peace among all peoples, which 
work has also found expression recently in important inter 
national events, and 

considering that as a consequence of the present corpora 
tive constitution of the State the codperation of the Italian 
Rotarians for the attainment of the above-mentioned object 
is already entirely expressed through the various cultural and 
social organizations of the regime now serving the country 
and civilization, 

Resolves that the Rotary Clubs of the District be dissolved 
on 31 December, 1938, and delegates to the Executive Com 
mittee the most ample powers to execute the present reso 
lution. 

Rotarians everywhere regret that the Rotary Clubs in 
Italy have found it necessary to sever the ties which have 
bound Italian Rotarians in friendly fellowship with men 
of many other nations and that at the same time they 
must discontinue the fellowship of their own weekly 
meetings. The decision, one may be sure, was reached 
only after earnest study by the Clubs and Rotarians espe- 
cially concerned and is in accord with the considered 
judgment of the Italian Rotarians with regard to their 
obligations as good citizens of their country. Criticism 
or comment or efforts to be helpful coming from out- 
side their national borders would, therefore, most likely 
embarrass them. 

“Difficult as it may be to understand what business 
and professional men in Italy think and why they think 
as they do,” Rotary’s Secretary Chesley R. Perry has 
written, “we must make the effort to understand them, 
to understand their love of country, their devotion to a 
‘regime,’ their willingness to surrender a Rotary which 
it is evident has been as dear to them as Rotary is to men 
of any country.” 

Secretary Perry does not underestimate the Italian Ro 
tarian’s regard for Rotary—if the following remarks are 
typical. They were voiced by President Federico Cap- 
roni, of the Rotary Club of Varese, after he had read to 
his Club the report embracing the resolution to disband 
the Italian Clubs: 

Some day some one of you may be induced to mourn over 
the years and days which destiny has allowed him because 
he has sacrificed those years and days without much consid- 
eration to building down in some direction, which then 
may appear to him as the wrong one. But I feel certain 
that none of us will remember as lost the hours we spent 


with Rotary. 
Our meetings at luncheons may have been dietetic errors 


for our body, but we have got compensation in that in those 


meetings we could open our souls, even the ost closed 
ones, as mine to fellowship, comradeship, familiarity, ¢ 
hdence, and friendship, a triendship wh ch I 1d wis 
may last and find ways of expression even atter the end « 
Rotarv. 
While the General Secretary suggests that Rot 

maintain a calm objectivity, and try to understand theu 
Italian friends, he also adds that “. we do not have to 


take the same attitude. Not at all. We can think differ 


ently. The majority of Rotarians are living under ‘re 
ximes that do not call tor such think ng, such devotion, 
such surrenders as seem to be required or advisable in 


Italy. Rotary marches on!” 
Readers who wish an extended account of the disband 


ing of the Italian Clubs are referred to their Club officers 


to whom further reports and comments have been sent 


The Sight—Not the Light 


Hi. Rotary told its story well enough, often enough? 


It hasn’t—if a certain Australian journalist is right. “Few 
people really know what a Rotarian is,” he wrote for 
readers of a new spaper in an inland mining town, “there 
be Ing some sort ol hazy idea that it is a bloke who shouts 
in his turn.” A bloke, we Tré told, IS a re gular tellow, and 
whoever shouts in his turn merely treats when he’s ex 
pe cted to. 


Now Rotarians won't be displeased to learn 


that they 
are deemed good companions conversant with the ameni 
ties of social intercourse, but they will almost certainly 
ask, with knitting brows, “Is this all our neighbors know 
about us?” 

Perhaps sometimes this is all. While hundreds of thou 
sands of non-Rotarians have more than a vague idea of 
what Rotary is and does, there remain many who know 
too littk—even though Rotary Clubs may meet weekly 
just around familiar corners. 

If this were once true in Kirkland, Washington, it isn’t 
now. A few weeks ago the local Rotary Club adjourned 
a regular meeting, at which members’ ladies were guests, 
and reassembled at once in the high-school auditorium 
where citizens of the surrounding community had gath 
ered at the Club’s invitation. Then in a highly interest 
ing hour Kirkland Rotarians sketched for Kirkland in 
general the nature of Rotary itself, the aims of the local 
Club, and its place in the community. 

So important does the Rotary Club of New York City 


h Rotary 


deem the matter of acquainting the public wit 
effort that it has lately retained a professional publi 
Said Andrew J. Haire, the Club 


President, at Rotary’s San Francisco Convention: “Publi: 


relations counsellor. 
relations is not publicity. . . . It is definitely more. Put 
the two words together in a different way and you hav 
relations with the public. The publicity features of public 
relations are the last to be considered. Publicity is simply 
the business of turning on the light in a dark room to 
dispel suspicion and fear. But, of course, neither sus 
picion nor fear will be dispelled if the light merely re- 
veals that the room is in disorder.” . 
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Your Magazine at Work 


By the Man with the Scratchpad 


Being a collection of the variform uses to 


which readers are 


A WEARY commuter settled down 


into the dusty plush of “the 5:50.” Creas 
ing his newspaper lengthwise, he pre 
pared to spend the next 34 minutes with 
the foreign correspondents, the financial 
advisors, and “the funnies.” He had just 
looked in at a meeting of the French 





Germinator of community enterprise. 


Cabinet . when the ascending babble 
of girlish voices in the seat behind him 
arose so high as to make further reading 
impossible. 

“Then this explorer goes on to tell 
about a college girl,” one voice was say- 
ing, “who had the travel bug and no 
money. Well, she got a job as librarian 
on an ocean liner and she has been sail- 
ing around the world ever since.” 

“Where'd you say you read this, 
Mary?” another voice asked. 

“In Tue Rotarian!” 

“The what?” 

“THe Rorartan. You know—that 
magazine they get out for members of 
Rotary Clubs, but it has lots of articles 
for everybody. I read it in the library.” 

Whereat, irked as he was, our com 
muter smiled—for he, too, had read the 
story the girl had faithfully paraphrased. 
As a member of the local Rotary Club, 
he gets and reads Tue Rotarian every 
month, but, as he told your scribe, he 
hadn’t known that “even the kids talk 
about it.” 

Last May Tue Rorartan presented an 
article called A Clinic for Governments. 
It told about Public Administration Serv- 
ice, a nonprofit organization that diag- 
noses and doctors the ills of city, state, 
and national governments. Almost im- 
mediately inquiries began streaming into 


pu tti ng THE ROTARIAN. 


“PAS” headquarters from Rotarians and 
others who wanted to know what the 
Service could do for their communities. 
The queries still pour in, and PAS re- 
ports that, thanks in no small part to this 
article, the volume of inquiry and interest 
in the administration of government is 
greatly increased. 

To go back a few years, there’s a Ro- 
tary Club in Illinois whose membership 
at that time had fallen from 35 to 8. A 
dead Club in need of burying! Every- 
body knew it. But one day one of the 
members picked up his copy of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN and therein read a simple human- 
interest “yarn” about what men could do 
for boys. That gave him an idea with 
a double action. With the help of his 
fellow members and Rotary’s Secretariat, 
he promoted a community-wide observ- 
ance of Youth Week—and his Rotary 
Club began to acquire esteem as a civic- 
minded, wholesome influence. Then... 
came the new members. Within nine 
months the Club had reached its previous 
membership “high.” 

It may be just such items as these 
which will come into focus when hun- 
dreds of Rotary Clubs turn studious eyes 
upon Rotary’s official publication in the 
fourth week of January—a week set aside 
as THe Rotrartan Week. For these are 





A dog-eared favorite in the library. 


typical samples of the attention currently 
accorded Tue Rotarian (and Revista 
Roraria, its Spanish edition)—and are 
typical of the uses to which it is put. 
Now Rotarians have been reading and 
using the magazine for just 28 years. 
With this issue, in fact, the magazine 
enters its 29th year. When, back in 


THE ROTARIAN 
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January, 1911, Paul P. Harris and Ches- 
ley R. Perry brought out the first issuc 
of THe Nationav Rorartian, a little 12 
page newspaper, the press run was 4,00’) 
copies. Of the issue you now have in 
your hands, there are 173,000 copies 
But despite this jump in circulation, ¢ 

spite its totally different format, the pu 

pose of the magazine is the same now as 
it was then: to disseminate Rotary new 

and views, to advance the ideal of servic« 

Sut THe Rotarian isn’t quite like most 
other magazines—and perhaps it’s differ 
ent even from its old self—in this respec: 
first it’s read—and then 7t’s put to work 
Perhaps it all started, this matter of 
using THE Rotarian, when some early 
member wrote in to say he’d like to 
adapt one of the articles for a speech 
and was told to “Go ahead, certainly!” 

In any event, seldom does a day pass 
when the magazine doesn’t help a 
speaker with his talk, a high-school 
teacher with an assignment, a college de- 
bater with his brief, a clubwoman with 
a program suggestion. Uses you can put 
your finger on. Uses discovered and de- 
veloped by the reader himself. 

Let’s look at some of these uses, which, 
incidentally, speak eloquently of the re- 
sourcefulness of Rotarian readers. Re- 
member, there’s no copyright on any of 
these ideas. They are yours for the 


taking. 


The Speaker's Friend 


A bit over a year ago Rotarians of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, listened to a talk on 
city planning. Lifting the Face of Main 
Street, the Rotarian speaker called it. And 
there wasn’t a drowsy eye in the room 
that day because, as the members listened, 
they also looked at sketches of Fort 
Smith’s main street as it would look with 
a “lifted face”—a shining row of stream 
lined store fronts. The sketches came 
from the drawing board and the imag- 
ination of the Club’s architect member. 
The speaker, a member of a neighboring 
Club, announced he’d taken the title and 
the idea of his talk from an article in 
Tue Rotarian. Now the Club didn’t set 
out the next day to rebuild Garrison Ave- 
nue—but it did absorb a big idea, and 
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isn’t that the first step in any worth-while 
enterprise? 

Probably the most effective—and cer- 
tainly the most frequent—use ol THE 
RoTARIAN is building speeches on_ its 
articles and debates. “The argument was 
followed with the greatest attention by 
all members present,” says the Revue 
Hebdomadaire, when Rotarians of Na 
mur, Belgium, heard their Secretary briet 
the debate on the profit motive which ap- 
peared in a last Summer’s issue. 

“Pat Shay’s talk on Safety as set forth 
in the recent Rotarian article and as ap- 
plied to his own factory conditions was 
very interesting and one that would make 
us pause to consider our own individual 
situations,” says the publication of the 
Rotary Club of Mexico, Missouri, which is 
edited by long-time Secretary A. S. Mor- 
timer. 

When President Earl Walton, of the 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma, Club, traced the 
evolution of Rotary’s emblem for hii 
membership, he drew upon an article on 





... Many a debater’s friend in need. 


the selfsame subject in THe Rotartan— 
and he decorated the meeting place with 
old copies of the magazine. 

Extending Tue Rorarian’s debates and 
symposiums into programs has become a 
frequent practice among Rotary Clubs 
around the world. For example, shortly 
after two writers had attacked the ques- 
tion Is My Competitor My Enemy? in 
the magazine, two members of the Ro 
Club of Australia, 
jousted with the same subject in a Club 


tary Castlemaine, 
meeting. 

Now and then Rotarians of Kempt- 
ville, Ontario, Canada, build whole pro- 
grams of three or four shoit talks on 
articles in the current issue. “The idea 
seems to be becoming very popular,” says 
the Club’s publication editor . . . and it 
is gathering favor in many other Clubs, 
too. Digests of each issue are presented 
as a part of the first meeting of each 
month in some Clubs, and reviews of 
the magazine are as diverse and delight- 
ful as they are frequent. 

Here and there you pay—in dimes, if 





you haven’t read Tue Rotarian, for Pro 
fessor Quiz will find you out in such 
Clubs as Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

More 
taken to the air. Scheduled to present 25 


radio broadcasts designed to inform the 


than once has THe Rotarian 


listening public about Rotary, the Rotary 
Club of Valley City, North Dakota, drew 
much of the material for its scripts from 
Rotary’s magazine. In Lewiston, Idaho, 
Rotarians were given an hour on the air 
each week and speakers used Rotarian 
articles with gratifying success. “Fans” 
of Jacob Tarshish, “The Lamplighter,” 
that 


radio philosopher devoted his full period 


may remember sometime ago the 
to reading Charles M. Sheldon’s article 
Poverty Doesn't Frighten Me, which ap 
peared in THe Rorartian. 

Philosophy, they'll probably tell you in 
the Rotary Club of Meriden, Connecticut, 
isnt a science reserved for the elect. Any- 
When 
Meriden Rotarians read ‘You Can’t Take 


It with You,’ by William Moulton Mars 


ton, in their magazine, they sat down 


one can have a “fling” at it. 


and wrote, at the suggestion of their 
President, brief essays titled What 1 Live 
For. 


all of them, were read before the Club. 


The best ones, and a composite of 


One member cast his view in verse, and 


it was “especially good.” 


A Classroom Pe rsonality 


“The president of the university where 
my daughter attends,” writes a mother in 
Portland, Oregon, “used at two different 
times material from Tue Rotarian for 
lectures, and the lectures were so effective 
that students 

| 


magazines to copy the articles in detail, 


numerous asked for the 
with the result that the magazines have 
been mutilated to the extent that they 
And _ she 


copies to replace the dog-eared ones. 


are of no use. ordered new 


Multiply that comment several hun 


dredfold and you'll have an idea of the 
response vour editors receive every year 
from teachers. librarians. students, and 
parents. For Tits Rotartan and Revista 


Rotarta have taken their places in the 


The huntsm in hane ¢ 1ts 


covers hich 





magazine racks of over 5, ublic a 
school aries—thanks mainly to Rotary 
Clubs and individual Rotarians who h 
provide the subscriptions 

Apropos this, Past District Govern 


Ray F. Myers, a high-school principal u 
Council Blutts, lowa, 


in three ai 











without Rotary Clubs 


\ voluntary ser’ 


ice, moreover! Le then promoted an ex 
periment in which outstanding student 
in these schools made reports on each 
issue of THe Rotarian to the Clubs pro 
viding the subscriptions. Rotarian Myers 
1s an adherent of the “as th is bent 


‘theory. He 


twig 


finds it workable. 


“Tue Rorartan Magazine is being 
widely read by the school pupils,” say 
a clipping from Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, “and eight debates have been 


held on material found in the magazine.” 
R. H. Latham, superinten 
Ashe ville, North 


principal of the senior 


Rotarian 
dent of city schools at 
Carolina, says the 
high school tells him that “THe Rorartan 
is one of the most sought-after magazines 
that comes to the high-school library.” 

Savs Ruberta M. Olds, who is head of 
the department of Spanish at The Amer 
Washineton, D. C 


found Revista 


ican University, in 


and whose students have 
Rotaria “interesting and instructive’: “I 
feel that Rotary Clubs are doing a great 
the interest of 
America. This 


1 1 
toward the dev opment of international 
, ni 


our people in Spanish 


i 
will | 


certainly do much 


oC odw ill and unas rstanding 
] ! { 
In a graduat minar on the study oO 
crime news at the University of Wis 
consin, students and faculty members 
; , nn ; 
found 1 Rotarian debate Take Crime 


News Off the Front Page? 


not only bex 


“unusually 


valuable, ause of the author 


tativeness of the writers, but because it 
gave both points of view about a specihc 

as 1; ! . , 
question. Journalism classes in 
scores Ol high schoo!s and colleges stud) 
Tut 


its illustrative treatment, and its general 


Rotarian for its editorial content, 


format. Perhaps this is the place to say 
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Its Spanish edition teaches se hool. 


that net only student journalists, but 
“working journalists” as well, use it as a 
yardstic k. Says the editor of the Desert 
Magazine, speaking of his own publica 
tion, “We're simply trying to keep it 
clean, and true to the desert. THe Ro 
rARIAN is one of our models.” 

Librarians like order; they’re punctil- 
ious about system—which, of course, is 
a part of their business. And that’s one 
reason why they like THe Rotartan— 
for the magazine is indexed in The Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, which 
makes possible quick reference to past 
issues. But perhaps that’s not the most 
important reason. “I use THe Rotarian 
very often,” says a librarian in South Da- 
kota, “because it gives such seasonable 
articles, usually written impartially, or 
else with a helpful bias, very important 
tor high-school students.” 

If you happen into the Municipal Li- 
brary in Budapest, Hungary, some day 
and you'd like to catch up with Rotary 
news and opinion, just ask the Director 
for a current copy of Tue Rorarian. 
He'll lead you directly to it. 

As the magazine is used to help young 
neople build intelligent attitudes and 














Community Service Com{! 









Nore: The comments below about ari 
the March Rotanian may bring you 
gestion for (1) a@ talk, (2) @ discuss 
debate—or (4) the idea may be ince 
into a Club program already planned. 








keen interests, so is it used to help older 
people to rebuild lives they have botched. 
In Mississippi there’s a lady who goes 
regularly to teach 250 prisoners. “I use 
articles from Tue Rotarian whenever I 
can get my hands on a copy,” she says. 

The librarian at New York State’s Sing 
Sing Prison says that the magazine gets 
hard use around his reading tables. The 
Rotary Club at Ossining furnishes the 
subscription. An institution for defec- 
tive delinquents which aims at rehabili- 
tation, also in New York State, once sent 
a hurry call for a certain copy of the 
magazine. The debate team needed it 
for an important battle. 


On Land and Sea 


Perhaps you’ve come upon a copy of 
your magazine in the club car of a trans- 
continental train, or in the reading room 
of an ocean liner. Certainly you’ve seen 
the magazine in your favorite dentist’s 
office . . . or in your doctor’s or lawyer’s 
waiting room. Last Summer in the voca- 
tional craft assembly on law at the San 
Francisco Convention, Past Director Ed- 
ward F. McFaddin, of Hope, Arkansas, 
popped up to say that “THe Rorartan 
Magazine, if you will keep it on the table 
in your library or reception room, will 
be the most read magazine on the table.” 
He was speaking from experience. 

It has been the frequent pleasure of 
Rorartan readers during the past half- 
dozen years to see articles from their 
magazine reprinted in The Reader’s Di- 
gest, a little magazine with a circulation 
of magnificent magnitude. Last year 
they saw eight articles given such prom- 
inence. But scores of other magazines 
reprint Rotartan articles (with permis- 
sion of the editors, of course). More than 
100 of them did so in 1938. During the 
same 12 months 29 issues of Rotary’s 


What's in Tue Rotarian that fits Ro- 
tary’s program schedule can be seen 
at a glance—at the Program Helps. 
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various regional publications carried one 
or more reprints from the magazine. 
Twenty books just off the press or soon 
to appear contain articles reprinted from 
the 1938 issues of the magazine. And 
every now and then comes a letter asking 
“Aren't extra copies of this article avail- 
able?” In 1937, 20 articles were reprinted 
separately in a total of over 100,000 im- 
pressions—for the use of business, educa- 
tional, and other institutions and indi- 
viduals. Hundreds of newspapers in the 
United States, Canada, and other coun- 
tries pass on to their audiences many 
Rorartan articles and editorials. Rotary 
Club publications do likewise. 

And so one could go on and on to tell 
about ... The English Rotary Club that 
has put the magazine on the reading 
tables of a private club. . . 


. The Rotary 


It's a friend of the whole family... 


Clubs that send the magazine to city and 
county jails... . The enlargement of a 
one-page editorial Director Carlos P. 
Romulo, of The Philippines, has above 
his desk. . . . The custom of handing a 
fresh copy to the new member at induc- 
tion ceremonies and advising him that 
his Rotary magazine is the one direct, 
continuous, and regular contact between 
him and Rotary International. . . . The 
fact that many members bind their copies 
or order bound volumes for future use. 
. . « The special subscriptions which 
Magazine Committee Chairman E. W. 
Palmer has entered for his employees’ 
reading rooms. . . . The thousands of 
reprints of front covers which brighten 
the walls of dens and boys’ rooms and 
hunting lodges. 

But wait! Haven’t we overlooked one 
of the commonest and most successful 
uses of THe Rotartan? We have. Its 
use as a sort of substitute for you. When 
you set out for the office, you leave your 
wife with your magazine. And she reads 
it... and finds “several articles in it 
that you just must read.” Which you do. 

Yes, THe Rotarian is read and used— 
by the whole family. About a year ago 
we saw a toddler pasting cotton whiskers 
on THe Rorartan’s Santa Claus cover. 
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As the 
Wheel 
Turns 
Te. 


1 wag remarked, “And if there 1s, you can bet 


“There is a tie,’ a Rotary Club speaker 
ig, “between a father and son.’ Whereat 
at the son is wearing it.” 


New Faces. At hand are the Volume 1, 
Number | issues of two new Club publications, 
both from China. The Arcona, which draws 
its name from an island near-by, represents the 
Rotary Club of Tsingtao, a six-year-old Club. 
he Panda, which borrows its title from. the 
otted bear, is the official organ of the provi 
nal Rotary Club of Chengtu. North A 


icans who have followed the careers of several 
ndas imported to their shores in recent veat 
think the animal extremely rare. The P. 


l 


vs there were six pandas in Cher 
in cages, of course, 


* * o 


Authors. Perhaps the incidence of auth 
among Rotarians 1s rising. At any rate 
ur scribe hears of a new book by a Rotarian 
1uthor almost every month, and sometimes 
oftener. To lists of such previously mentioned 
these pages should — be added thes hve 
When Home and School Get Together, by 
Tracy W. Reppinc, Association Press, New 


York City, $1.25. . . . Sagas of the Evergreens, 
LAM 


by Frank H. aMB, W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York City, $3.50... . Travel Sketches of 
Europe, by Homer P. Balabanis, Times Publish 
ing Co., Eureka, Calif., $1.25. . . . Avalanche, 


by A. L. Sperry, Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, $2.50. . . . A Puritan in Babylon, by 
William Allen White, Macmillan, New York 
City, $3.50. Rotary membership of these authors 
is as follows: ReppiInc, New Haven, Conn.; 
Lams, Aberdeen, Wash.; Bavapanis, Arcata, 
Calif.; Sperry, Owatonna, Minn.; Wuire, Em- 
poria, Kans. 


* . * 


Definition. Like every high idea, Rotary 
challenges men’s powers of definition. Some 


have tried to describe its nature in pr others 
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Golden-wedding year congratulations 
to Rotarian and Mrs. H BE. Mil 

»f Morrison, Ill. (top); S8th anni 
versary greetings to Rot in and 


Mis. C. W. Bond, New Castle, Ind. 


ta , , 
t ita ft t () 
h Richard Hen 1) 
¢ ¢ he Mast ! 
d their small boat it t 
1 t ad i A i I 1) \ t 
in rther proof that tl ty « t 
torical heritag tands t t t M 
sion San Juan Capistrano, where the swa 


arrive and depart cach year on the same dat 


—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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How Select Presidents? 


Report—of the Ad Hoc Committee to Study 


the Nomination and Election of the President 


Acee Blue Eagle, an Indian artist, 
presents Rotary’s President, George 
C. Hager, with one of his own paint- 
ings—at the recent annual round-up 


of the Rotary Club of Tulsa, Okla. 


, . . , While the Committee has no desire to ce: rm 
ructed the President to appoint an Ad Ho ntradict the criticism of present sont a 
} | las received ample evidence that these methods 
have given rise to so much dissatisfaction that it 
! l lesirable to amend them. 
Having come to this conclusion, the Commit 
: ; nsidered basic principles ested by vari- 
tt is deposited such a report with Rotarians, including members of the Com- 
{ of Dhurectors, it text ttee which, if applied, might be expected to 
not entirely obviate, the causes of this 
ing as Tollows: itisfaction, 





INTRODUCTION Phe _ Committee accepted the following basic 
| : . 

I Cor ttee, | ! ! 1 the l The election of the President of Rotary 
f f th 19 Cou n | International should be guided by an _ officially 
lation t Convent é havis ! nstituted body of experienced and known Ro 
mar mmut tions sent to its members on t tarians fully aware of their responsibility toward 
matter ft existit metl tor the nomunatior the movement, 
lection of P1 ent nvinced that more 2. This body should be representative of the 
Clubs in the various regions of Rotary Interna 
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Rotarian Almanack 1939 


JANUARY 
—is the first month 
of the year, has 31 
days of opportunity. 




















ROTARYS eooth cLuB- 
IS ORGANIZED AT 
HANNIBAL, Mo., 







COMMITTE TQ 
CONVENE INCHICAGO 
EARLY IN JANUARY 












There is an hour in each man’s life appointed 
To make his happiness, if then he seize it. 
Beaumont and Fletcher 








1—1893, George C. Hager, current President of Rotary Inter- 
national, is born in Bristol, Tenn. 

5—1914, Rotary’s 100th Club is organized in Phoenix, Ariz. 
9—1926, Sweden's first Rotary Club is organized in Stockholm, 
the national capital, called “the Venice of the North.” 
12—1921, The total number of Rotary Clubs in the world 

reaches 1,000 with the formation of a Club in the histori- 
cally fascinating city of York, England. 

—1925, The first Rotary roundtable in Brazil is held on this 
date by members of the Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro. 
Here, if present plans carry, Rotary will hold its 1940 Con- 





This month THE 
ROTARIAN enters 


the 29th year of its vention 

life. It made its 13—1777, The Rev. James Woodforde joins an English club 
debut as a little 12- called “Rotation,” to which Rotary is in some respects akin, 
page newspaper of which met for dinner every Mon- 


which 4,000 copies 
were printed, but 
soon changed to 
magazine format. 
Today it is a 64 


day. His diary records the event. 
—1883, Arthur H. Sapp, President 
of Rotary International in 1927-28, 


is born on this date. 





page publication 16—1939, Rotary’s Board of Directors 
whose monthly ts scheduled to meet in the Secre- 
“press run” is 173,- tariat in Chicago during this week. 
000 copies. Its aim 18—1933, The first Rotary Club in Lat- 
to bring the best via is established in Riga. 
of Rotary’s think- 29—1919, The Rotary Club of Manila, first in The Philippines, 


ing and the most 
significant of its 
news to Rotarians 

-has never altered 
in all its 28 years. 


is established on this date. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Dec. 2, 1938), 4,819; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 202,500. 
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Photo: Ktul 


tional and_ those composing it shi uld hold, or hay 


held, an important office in the organization 
which office they have been chosen, dizcets 
directly, by the member Clubs his implies out 
standing confidence in them by their fellow R 
tarians. 


) The task of this body should be to brit 
about the nomination of the most capable mer 
available for the highest office in Rotary Inte: 
national. 

+. The determination of the membership 
this body should be such that a maximum of 
efficiency can be obtained with a minimum of 
sacrifice of time and money. 

5. The setup of this body and the procedur 
regarding the nomination and election of the 
President of Rotary International should be such 
as will exclude, as much as possible, personal 
partial influence and propaganda both before and 
during the Convention. 

6. The circumstances which at present govern 
the election of the President of Rotary Interna 
tional are entirely different from those regard 


ing its Treasurer, The two cases should there 
fore be considered separately. 
7. The text of this report should be published 


well in advance of the 1939 Convention. 

In accordance with these principles the Com 
mittee unanimously agreed to the following rec- 
ommendations: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Nominating Committee 

There shall be a Nominating Committee of 
nine members, representatively selected, to deal 
with the nominations for President of Rotary 
International. 
2. Geographical Distribution of Membership of 
Committee 


From Rotary Inter- From Outside Rotary 
national Board International Board 
United States, 
Newfoundland, 4 2R.I. Directors . last USNB Past 


Bermuda Vice-Presidents of R. 
I. able and willing to 
serve 

Canada 1 Chairman, Canadian 


Advisory Committee 
Ibero-America 1 1R. I. Director 
(South America, 
Central America, 
Mexico, and the 
Antilles) 
Great Britain 
and Ireland 
The Continental 1 
European, North 
African, and East- 
ern Mediterranean 
Region, and South 
Africa 
OtherGeograph- 1 1 R. I. Director 
ical Regions 


1 1R.I. Director 


Chairman, European 
Advisory Committee 


3. Methods of Determination of Members 

United States, Newfoundland, Bermuda: The 
two USNB members shall be elected from and by 
the Rotary International Board, the whole Board 
voting by ballot containing the names of all USNB 
Directors. The two receiving the highest number 
of votes shall be the members of the Nominating 
Committee. The two receiving the third and 
fourth highest numbers of votes shall be the first 
and second alternates, respectively. 

The two USNB members of the Committee 
from outside the Board of Rotary International 
shall be the two last available USNB Past Vice- 
Presidents of Rotary International. Their alter- 
nates, if required, shall be drawn from their 
predecessors in the office of Vice-President, in 
order of their most recent service. 

Canada; The member of the Committee from 
Canada shall be the Chairman of the Canadian 
Advisory Committee. His alternate shall be his 
aaa of most recent service who is avail- 
able. 

Ibero-America: In the event of there being only 
one Director from Ibero-America on the Rotary 
International Board, he shall be a member of the 
Nominating Committee, and the Board of Direc- 
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i way as tne 


mow  Saluting 12 Extensionmen 


embers are chosen. 




















P ' s ) ti ot nv of tl S <o ) . ) J f } h a tal r 
v ote In case y pos Mea Kaiki 4 sais Special Re pre sentatives all—each of whom helped form two or 1 e new ¢ 
egoing provisions, if, atter iree ballots have l 
een taken for a specific position, the tie has not 
en broken, then the decision of the tie shall be I HAS often b id that Rotary has a tI 
bet Og 
ade by lot. cial genius for inspi n men whose Rot ( fH 
/ Proceaure 
[The Board of Directors of Rotary Interna professio coul is worth good money to t ' R ( 
nal shall, at its July meeting, determine thos eee : — ; 
‘ } rk n } t it I vi \ | 
mbers of the Board and their alternates who - i wh 
e to serve on the Nominating Committee. _ without ¢ induc t P ips it is. this | ( } 
foard shall designate one member of the , ; a 
ce es +4 impellin pirit which tivat Special Repre M Rot ( 
Committee as Chairman of the Committee 
The Secretary shall ascertain the acce] es sentative ight ( en to Rotar District I t 
f 4 Rar members of ti ominatin samnmnit & ; 
of the other members of the N mina ing ¢ pS : Sea r 87 ay ; 
tee in accordance with the established provision y SPI 
for membership of the Committee. assist in Rotary extension ( 
Upon his appointment the Chairman of the ¢ , 
. ee ‘ teve t f ( 
mittee shall issue or cause to be issued to mem Whatever it l i 
| Clubs in the name of the Committee, an in makes their brain wheel \ | \t ( | “4 
( for suggestions for nominations for Pres , 19 , 
- . vo rout of these Sy ( M ( S ( 
t of Rotary International. The Boi of Ro £o round, f2 OF t 
tary International shall prescribe the form for cial Repr ntatives each t def O { 
submitting such suggestions and a copy of this See Se tied \ C ; 
form shall be sent by the Secretary of Rotary I stashon 
International to the Secretary of each member tion of two or re new ’ . N. S.. Cat ii 
' Club, and a copy of the invitation 1 the form 





* Rotary Clubs in the Rotar 


shall be sent to such persons as usually receive a 





y of communications to Club officers vear 1937-38 Their total HH NI ( HH \ i 
ucl neges s I } onsid 1 f > > 1 
Such suggestions fe the consider: 1 of the was 41. x Club Th HH kK ( i | ( 





Committee must reach the Central Office of the 
etariat on or before December 31 of the same sponsor ot each oft t 3] H. P. Hinchcliffe 2) Manten | Marior () On 








ar ; ; : . ew ( bs w t} } NI ¥ Ow S Ont.. ¢ 

The meeting of the Nominating Committee n z 
shall take place immediately preceding or imme Club of the Special Repr ntative concerned. ( ort A ) : () ( 
} 
liately following the January meeting P W 1 1X | . MA ‘ | 

ee : orter Carswell, of \ nesboro, Ga., one | \ 1 1 ' i 
tary International Board At this n . ‘ ; : 2 
Nominating Committee shall make its of the 12 and now G nor of District 165 Wat I W ( \ 
for President of Rotary International tee ‘} . 
’ : “sobs aided in the zat t ft new Club W 

f the Nominating Committee or of the Boar vlan 
Rotary International shall not be eligi his being the hi tl d cor R ( bs in “USC t 
nominated ‘( j > for res 

ominated by the Committee for Presi White 1) af 12 R a soni ddan tts ; ( ' 
tary International. ; 

Quorum: Seven members of the Nominating United States, Canad Newfoundland, and Ber Ne 
Committee shall constitute a quorum, The, trans EIN ae ea ae a 1 < R 
iction of all business of the Committee shall be muda n a, one Nas Trom 
by majority vote, except that the votes of at least the earth’s opposit ide. He is Rotarian H. P. tives assisted in t 


six members of the Nominating Committee must 
be cast in favor of the selection of the Commit- 












tee’s nominee for President. 

Emergency rovisior In the event the nom 

: oa wt pare Foy = Clad Ve 937-38: (] ph 7 nton. Man 
inee selected by the Committee at its meeting is Tu r-More ( fen of 1937-38 I) | Tr. Hi lan 
inable to serve for any cause whatsoever, the ter Ill >) Port W. Carswell, Waynest G ) A. R. € urn 

omnevaré ehall as > neoere ‘ PR - : 
Committee shall have the power, by affirmative Chl athe. i ‘) Eiaere. Eh. Panldon., Lis n ) Solo 
vote of six members, to select another nominec : ; : “> 
in a ballot-by-mail, of by telegraph, or in an McKinn Harrisoi irk.; (6) W. |]. Shuford, H } N. ¢ /) 
emergency pema The has* aa preseere, for C. L. Peckinpah. O1 Calif (8) Leo A. Dickey, Hebbronville, 
meeting such contingency shall always be deter Ps ; , : 
mined by the Committee at its meet Tea 9) I Y. Cramer, Bethany, Mc 10) Paul W. Jones, Welch, 
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ing. In the event of a contingency arising, which 
has not been provided for by the Committee, then 
the Board of Directors of Rotary International 
shall decide the procedure to be followed 

Report of Nominating Committee The Nom 


hout, Oneonta 


Jay Book 








3 inating Committee shall make its report direct to 
: the member Clubs. The report shall contain a 
detailed explanatory statement regarding the 
status and function of the Nominating Commit 
tee At the same time the Clubs shall be re 
minded that they have the constitutional right to 
i make additional nominations on or before April 1. 
: The report of the Nominating Committee shall 
4 be certified to the Secretary of Rotary Interna- 
tional by the Chairman of the Committee. It 





shall be the duty of the Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational to transmit promptly such report to 
the Secretary of each member Club. 

_ Nominations from Member Clubs: Nominations 
for President of Rotary International from mem- 
ber Clubs must reach the Secretary of Rotary 
International at the Central Office on or before 
April 1. If on April 1 no additional nominations 
have been received from the Clubs, the President 
t of Rotary International shall announce the name 
of the candidate of the Nominating Committee 
as the President-Nominee of Rotary International. 
If additional nominations have been received from 
the Clubs and such additional nominations are 
still standing on April 15, the Secretary of Ro- 
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Rotary Around the World 


the varied activities of the Rotary movement 


? f , 
Brie} Neu noles milro 
Belgi 
»€ gium 
Offer Prizes to S h Students 
4 ' 
I " \ 
R ( \r () 
| 
i 
c | 
’ it of t ( | ; 
writ ' — ' 
i ( } ( f 
France 


Prot Ide Meals and Clothe s for Poor 


AIX-EN-P1 7 I Iw ( munity Servi 
( imitt ) la ited in ti Rot 
Clu t Aix bal ven One w 
mea a I ) I ) lren Ih t 
Wi provi thin tor n Nn 
Switzerland 
Award Two Scholarships 

LAUSANNI Scholarshy to a fut 
ind an apprentice design in archit 

n awarded by t Rot Club of 
A third scholarship is to b nnounced 
Australia 
Transport Children to Hospital 

Mitpura—Members of th Rot: ( b 
Mildura “tal turn con ing child \ 
} il ee eee, f 
treatment t imes each week 


Young Far mers Clubs Suc ceed 





Bi —Young Farm Clubs sponsored 
in Victoria by the Rotary Club of Bendis ire 
roving relations between schools and farm 

The tur of rural problems correlated 

wit edu nal program is stimulating in 
t t in agricultu Many boys and girls dis 
cl i vatt intelligently in “‘lecturettes” 
» their s l ud at t innual conference. 


For 17 years the Rotary Club of Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada, has dined to 
melodies played by an orchestra of 
its own members. It also entertains 
at the Club’s minstrel shows, inter- 
city meetings, and public functions. 


conference a camp for boys was 


ted in conjunction with the Bendigo 


Show. 


\vriculture Societ 


China 


Sponsor First-Aid Unit 
Rotary Club and 


November, 193 


CANTON—C Irganized b the 
the Y.M.C.A. of Canton in 


t Rotary-Y.M.C.A. First-Aid Unit responded 
to calls tor aid in 31 areas in the following ten 
months The Unit took to hospitals or gave 


first-aid service to 541 persons and vaccinated 
Rotary Club 


currency) to this 


100 persons for smallpox. The 


$900 (national 


yntributed 


rvice 


To Build Maternity Hospital 


CuHancsHa—Under the sponsorship of the Ro 
tary Club of Changsha, an international relief 
committee has been formed, four of whose vice 

Rotarians. The 
, 


D2,000 to help finance construction of 


committee has 


presidents are 


vlocatec 


1 maternity hospital. 


England 


Fellowship Jumps a Channel 


FoLKESTONE—For eight years the Rotary 
Club of Folkestone has maintained direct con- 
tacts with continental European Rotary Clubs 


Last vear Folkestone Rotarians visited the Ro 


France, and with 


tary Clubs of Calais and Lille, 
the Rotary Club of Boulogne-sur-Mer-Le 


Tou- 
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Present at the inaugural meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Dargaville, New 
Zealand,was George Hutchison, Govu- 
ernor of Rotary District 53 (front 
row, seventh from left with chain). 
quet, France, sponsored a golf competition for 
Clubs in northern France and on the English 
Coast. 
N 
orway 
Build Mountain Cabin 
Osto—Situated on a mountain ridge with 
woods and good ski slopes, the cabin built b 
funds of the Rotary Club of Oslo will ac 
modate groups of boys and girls. The bo 
use it during the Winter months, and the gi 
will enjoy it during Easter vacation and 
Summer. 
Algeria 
Club Helps Sick Children 
A_tceEr—Fifteen girls and 14 bo uffering 
from malaria, malnutrition, and other causes of 
ill health were sent to the thermal bath at Han 
man-Righa last Summer by the Rotary Club of 
Alger. The cost of the treatment, which in 
cluded care by a nurse and a doctor, was de 
frayed by the Club 
Hungary 
/ 
Aids Poor Young Men 
Bupapest—Ethnographic studies of four cap- 
able but poor young Transylvania men are being 
paid for by monthly sums from a ‘Guardian 
Circle” composed of several members of the 
Rotary Club of Budapest. Upon completing 
their work, the students will become teachers 
and curates of Hungarians in Transylvania 
Southern Rhodesia 
Building Fund Grows 
SaLisBURY—Funds_ collected for a young 
men’s club building sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Salisbury now exceed £ 1,242. 
Canada 
Raise $6,200 for Club Projects 
STRATFORD, ONnT.—A_ generous slice of the 
$6,200 netted at the Halloween Frolic spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Stratford is to be 
used for Crippled Children Work. Last year 
Photo: Associated Screen News Ltd. 
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sis 


59 children—12 of them infantile-para 

c were given treatment Another portion 
“ allotted to improving the Rotary camp, 
“ ch V used last Summer b 533 childr n 


Rotary Frolic Nets $? 900 


vious years’ attendance 


when 


the Rotary Club of Woodstock held its annual 
frolic The net receipts of $2,900 will be used 
to help less fortunate persons. Al approxi 

tely 1,000 persons took part in a Halloween 


parade which the Club sponsored 


eles . 
Promotes Garden Contest 


Vicroria, B. C.—Flowers, vegetables, fruits, 
ind field crops raised by girls and boys under 
18 were displaved in the garden contests spon 
R d by the Rotary Club of Victoria at the 

ial fall fair of the North and South Saanich 
\vricultural Society. The Rotary Club contrib 


Yugoslavia 


Boundary Proves Link 


ZAGREB—New friendships were made, new 
understanding developed, as a large group of 
ibers of the Rotary Club of Zagreb traversed 
their country’s border for a three-day visit with 
the Rotary Clubs of Sofia, Varna, and Gorna 


Orehovitza, Bulgaria. Sight-seeing tours, recep 


tions, and good fellowship highlighted their 


United States of America 


Makes Community Service a ‘Must’ 


Micu.—A Community Service 
Rotary Club of Alma? 
a matter of opinion, either, for 


(LMA, spirit 


present in the Definitely! 
Nor 1s it 
bers can 
bridge the 
regulation they 


mem 


point to the $60,000 river-spanning 


in initiating; the parking 


were active 


sponsored for the town, which 1s 


howing excellent results; the Club’s backing of 


a projected $130,000 paving program; the serv- 


ice being rendered for crippled children. 


Booth Boosts Rotary at Fair 


AsHeBoro, N. C.—If the question “What's 


Rota lingers in the mind of anyone who 
attended the most recent Randolph County fair, 
it is obvious evidence that he failed to avail 
himself of the service which the Rotary Club 
of Asheboro provided. During the entire fair 
the Club’s booth on the grounds was manned 


by two of the members from the hour of open 


ing to the hour of closing. Rotary literature 





Seven weeks of sunshine, fresh air, ample rest, and good food meant an average 
pounds to these cripple d childven who were sent by the ( 


gal 


Rotary Club 


To boys sent to 


fl 


of 3! 


Hollis-Oueens | 
Past P Csi 


tar) 


Clul " 


D’'Urgolo distributed camp ci 


x 


Cc, 


a 


ms 3s, 


to the Salvation Army Fresh 


the Club's publi 
with int lation 
ren clinic. Prom 





camp by the Jamaica 
‘ l Ro 


ent Joseph I 


, 
orni 





7) 


ve 





fir Camp, at Camp Lak. 


( M 
DD | 

( ( a 
h oe ; ; 
wh t 
Great ] ( R 
wi > the » th , tl 
th { ta nt 
‘You Use Ours; We'll Use Yours! 

Fonp pu | W W i 
sent to another Club t R ( 
Fond du La h I t t 

1 lone 1 I n 


A dove—symbol of peace—descended 


on a troubled world in “The Spirit 
of Rotary”—a tableau presented at 
the 25th birthday party of the Mont 


real, Oue., Canada, Rotary Club. 
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that by his side will be the President of the 
Fond du Lac Club, who will conduct the meet- 
ing he is to address. Four ti during the 
Rotary year the Fond du Lac Rotarians exchans 
speaker vith other Club and also exchang 


Presidents for the day 


Chicks Become Chickens and Cash 


Ware, Mass A $10 invest nt paid a 
dividend recent Push tim \ it 
S ind l ISCO tl I 
it was that the Rota ( Wa 

riated t buy chich to ral lb 
1-H Cl I b did th 

is di t urd data nt t 
n eT the Rot ( ) : 
ch t I by ‘ 
I n 1 \ l t 
4 layin 
1,100 Attend Rochester Dinner 

Ro HESTEF N \ ] I ! 
| 1 th R 1 { ) R 

wh tt 
i ’ Cc } Q 

inne! t r Rot 

resenting 85 Clubs i District i 
rtain t t I t h n 
Xfensi\ pr 1 R ter R n and 
carry out their schedule to a it second. Hon 

d ts at t dinner were thr District 
Govern 2 Past District ¢ rnors, and six 
Past Director f Rota International. 


Youths Learn of Job Fields 


Bancor, Mt When the Vocational Service 
Committ ft Rotary Club of Bangor de 
cided to help Bangor High School students in 

lection of possible vocations, it deployed along 
in ent front. It presented the school librar 
with several books on vocational guidance It 

ured the services of a nationally recognized 
vocational-guidance expert, who addressed the 
students and held personal interviews. It ar 


ranged to have Rotarians address school groups 


to outline ¢ pportunities and require ments 1n cer- 
Ids And, 1 


finally, it has encouraged 
to interview 


tain fi 


student personally members of the 


Club about vocations in which they believe the 


their school years 


will be interested after 


Student Aid Builds for Future 


ArLaNtTa, Ga.— Two ventures have been 
launched by the 17-year-old Rotary Educational 
Foundation of the Rotary Club of Atlanta 
Grants have been made to carefully selected stu 
dents to work and study for a year in Scandi 


Feet dangling over the sides of u 


vavia, with the expectation that they will return 
to contribute to the upbuilding of the rural life 


the Southern United States. Grants have also 


been made to 12 male students, competitively 
sen, to encourage them to spend their last 
two collegiate vears in a study of government 


in the hope it will result in an improvement 1n 
Last Summer four animal-husbandry 
States to work on 


tudents were sent to other 


farms so as to gain practical knowledge of use 


to their fellow students and to their community. 


ommunity, Meet Your Rotary Club’ 
Rotary 


nunity 


~ 


Club ot Kirk- 
should be- 


KIRKLAND, Wasu.—Th« 
nd concluded that its com 


better acquainted with Rotar rherefore, 


ving a meeting at which members’ ladies 


present, all adjourned to the high school’s 
community 


mbly hall, where citizens of the 


invitation. All listened in- 


had gathered by 








For rescuing a drowning boy, Deyo 

McLendon received a medal from the 

Oregon City, Oregon, Rotary Club. 

Luther King, Youth Work Chairman, 

made the award at a Club meeting. 
terestedly and profitably to music, entertain- 
ment, an address on conditions in other lands, 
and an informative talk on what Rotary is and 
what it means to a community. 


Over the Bounding River 

Leander swam the Hellespont, Solomon built 
a temple, Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, but these 
feats don’t cast much of a shadow over that of 
the two Rotary Clubs which floated 925 Ro- 
tarians, their ladies, and guests up and down 
the Ohio River. It all when the 
Rotary Clubs of Madison, Ind., and Carroliton, 
Ky., held 


happened 


their intercity meeting aboard a 


‘agons, 120 persons—Glendale, California, 


Rotarians with their wives, children, and guests—enjoyed a “gay ’90s” hayride. 























Lelceome Le 


BARBERT | 


Chamber of Commerce 





One of five “greeters” which Barber- 
Ba g 


ton, Ohio, service clubs and the 
Chamber of Commerce have erected 
on highways leading to the city. 


teamer. A buffet dinner, floor show, dancing, 
and other divertisements kept the evening inter 
esting for the two Clubs, whose numbers we 


I 
than 35 


Ken- 


augmented by Rotarians from more 


Clubs in southern Indiana and northern 


tucky. 


They Catch the Spirit of Service 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Not to restful seclusion do 
become f 
Rather, member- 


men succumb when they members ¢ 
the Rotary Club of Meadville. 
ship discloses a wider vision of their responsi 
bilities to their community, for in Meadville 30 
to 60 percent of the members of the boards of 
such civic enterprises as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Community Chest, two hospitals, the 
Associated Charity Association, the Salvation 
Army, and others are Rotarians. 


Flags Provide Talk Theme 


LaKE Manopac-CarMEL, N. Y.—Around the 
flags of the nations is being built a series of 
three-minute talks before the Rotary Club of 
Lake Mahopac-Carmel. The fortnightly talks, 
whose purpose is the development of interna- 
tional understanding, were initiated by the Club’s 
International Service Committee. 


70 Newsboys Taste Turkey and... 


HunTINGTON Park, CaLiF.—‘“Boy, lookit the 
piece I got!” “Yeah, but lookit mine—besides, 
lookit my potatoes and gravy and cranberries! 
Golly!” Youthful grins were wide that hour 
during Thanksgiving week, but no wider than 
those of members of the Huntington Park Ro- 
tary Club as they watched their guests—70 
newsboys of the city—stow away great quantities 
of turkey and fixin’s. On the part of all, one 
lad expressed their appreciation for the “feed.” 
Entertainment topped off the program. 


Banquet Concludes Community Day 


BeLtmont, Mass.—Every chair in the hall was 
taken when the Rotary Club of Belmont con- 
cluded its Community Service Day with a ban- 
quet. Nearly 200 men among whom were 
members of 11 near-by Rotary Clubs were pres- 
ent to hear an address by Dr. Charles E. Barker. 


Sponsor Forums for Young Voters 


PuiLapELpntia, Pa.—Informed public opinion 
makes for potent public opinion believes the 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia. To build a hub 
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that might turn, the 


assistance of the 


around which 
Club, with the 
Local and State Government of the University of 


opinion 


Institute of 


Pennsylvania, is conducting a series of four din 


ner forums on government and politics for 75 


younger citizens of Philadelphia, wh« Ww 


chosen by a Special Selections Committee from 


the total number of applicants nominated by 
members of the Rotary Club. They are con 
cerning themselves with such topics as various 


philosophies of government, elections and polit 


1c il part systems, pressure groups, et lia 


de!phia Rotarians are defravying the expen: 


Youth Get Preferred Service 


SILVERTON, OrEG.—Get voungsters started 
right and vou save a lot of trouble later—in 
personal health as well as community health 
Certainly in accord with that view is the Rotar 


Club of Silverton, which includes in its Youth 
Service activity list the 
Senior Hi-Y Clubs, a 


city-wide fathers’ and sons’ banquet, a 


formation of Junior and 


Halloween program, a 
recrea 
tion room, a definite program for older out-of 
boys, and the supplying of cod-liver oil 


school 


to needy, undernourished schoel children. 


Punt and Pass for Children 


Arsany, Ga—A_ wind-filled pigskin being 


kicked, 


greensward by 


and passed over 100 yards of 
22 husky 

$1,000 to the Crippled Children Committee ot 
the Rotary Club of Albany when the Club spon 
sored a football game between the Georgia Tech 
“B” team and the Navy 
The receipts will be used to further 


toted, 


young men meant 


Air team from Pensa 
cola, Fla. 
the Crippled Children Work in which Alban) 
interested themselves over a 


Rotarians have 


pe riod of vears. 


Send Crippled Youth to Law School 


men i! 


Attrus, Oxia.—Because a group of 
Altus 
a crippled boy is getting an education. It wa: 


Rotary Club of Altus 


vouth, whose leg: 


recognize ambition and ability in youth 
several years ago that the 
took an 


artificial 


first interest in the 


} 


are both and who has but one han 


and that with only two fingers. This year th 


Club is sending him to law school. 


Give $734 to Others 
MONICA, 
must have been a question often asked 


SANTA Catir.—‘‘Someone need our 


help?” 


in the Rotary Club of Santa Monica in the last 
Rotary vear, for the record shows that the ques 
tion was often answered—with dollars A total 
of $734 was distributed among Chinese war vic 


tims, an camp, a Bo 
Scout camp, the Red Cross relief fund, the high 


the Y.M.C.A. Big 


underprivileged-youth 


debating-team 
Bear Camp. 


SC hool 


trip, 


Put Joy in the Bag 

Van Buren, ArK.—“Fill this large 
bag and bring it back—but don’t spend more 
was the injunc 


shopping 


than 25 cents on the contents,” 
tion given each member of the Rotary Club of 
Van Buren a couple of weeks before Christmas 
And along home went the bags to be filled with 
old toys, clothing, shoes, groceries, magazines— 
anything which might prove of value to poor 
people. The meeting before Christmas saw the 
bags returned, each labelled with the name of 
the one who filled it and accompanied by a 
list of the contents. And for the best bag on 
which no more than 25 cents was spent, a prize 
of a Rotary pin was awarded. Following the 
meeting the joy-filled bags were turned over 
to the Salvation Army for distribution among 


deserving persons. 
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Typical of bookplates in which Rota 
those of Robert : 
Alexander Murdoch, Paul Teetor, H. L. Malcolm. 


lies take pride are 


The Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians 


S ST wt coll To the credit n nage i 
means one thing he hobbyist, another, for 
collecting u } is ain i} k l 
and membe Oo} thet famille ve mar / 
me of which unique, all of which are 
ting. 


Bookplates interest Mrs. Hersert L. Mat- 


coLm, wife of RoTrarRIAN MaLcoLM, of Pompano, 

S h collected but nine of the 203 

plates by Hopson, widely known bookplate art 

ve 10 designed RoTARIAN AND Mrs. Mat 
LM’s bookplate (see cut) 

\s a hobby, I high ‘ nend bookplates,” 
he writes enthusiastica Chere is a personal 
nd artistic interest and variety not found in 
tam The ire ea transported in loc 
if albums and arran iccording to artist or 
type ibject: matte 

RorariaN ALEX Murpocu, of Pitt 
burg] , reports that he and his fami 1 
have found that bookplate collecting is a “‘most 


entertaining and instructive diversion, and | 
brought us much pleasure His bookplate tak« 
them trom nd that came down with 
the family crest given by Robert Bruce in 1307 
RorartaNn Murpocn’s bookplate was designed b 
1) \ud Avinoff t one time attached t 


the court of the last Czar of Russia. 


Among Rotar wokKpiat fanciers may also 
x listed Roperr E. Lee Hitt, of Columb 
Mo., a Past President of Rotary International 
(whose plate was designed by Ben Albert Ben 


Teeror, of Chicago, Ill. (whose 
Albert H. Winkler). 


> - * 


son); and Paut 


plate was drawn b 


Maine has 
DonaLp G. 


A man in collected 115,000 but- 
tons, but RoTaRIAN MaxweELL, of 
Westfield, N. J., has a more unusual hobby. He 
collects fire insurance plates once used to indi- 
cate that buildings upon which they were hung 
were to be protected by fire companies given sub 
sidies by fire insurance firms. 

Back in 1792, 


then called, used an iron medallion with an eagle 


one assurance firm, as they were 


on it. Later another company, still in existence, 
used a metal disc with a green tree on it to indi 
cate that the building, 


trees, deserved protection. 


though surrounded by 
Occasionally these 


plates are seen in the East, but they are very rare. 
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R IAN Maxw t 
t } t I t i ) cabin 
I tud f Re 
Gut M \C | | An 
] ¢ t ) 
ived in R EDERICK ] 
VREELAND, of | N. J iali In 
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Old Stock Certificates F M x 
Lindiin-Ailiencs Bank Blde.. Recheas he’ 
U.S.A 

Campaign Buttons and Literature: John W 
Barger ect i campaign buttor nd literature 
Keyser, W. V U.S.A 

Personal Cards: Dr. Ernest E. Miller (wishes ¢ 
exchange unique or eif-explanatory cards), Beeville 
Tex.. U.S.A 

Cloc ks: Ha Id I I wt e im b 
from anyone wh h ” lesk o boudoir clock 
dated 1890 or earlie: 537 W * Sr Medf 
Oreg U.S.A 

Daguerreotypes and Ambrotypes: Paul A. Eng 
tron interested in ( ecting laguerreotypes 
mbrotypes 214 Davie Bidg Lewiston, Idal 
U.S.A 

Newspapers: W. R. Humphries (wishes to 


ect old newspapers), 21 East Orange Grove, Arcadia 
Calif U.S.A 
Postmarks: 
to her collection 
Monmouth lil 


Phoebe Jane Forman 

»f postmark 218 W 

U.S.A 
—THE 


(wishes to add 
’. Detroit Ave 


HopsyHorse Groom 
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Modernizing the State Legislature 


Curb Incoherent Lawmaking—Henry J. Allen 


| Continued from page 22| 


' 
view to simplifying the organization ol 
government. 

3. Codperate with the administration 
in devising the means of entorcing th 
law ind Improving the eflectiveness of 


administrative methods 


The Kansas Legislative Council 
neither a visionary brain trust nor a po 
litical clique. Instead it is a bipartisan 
body compos 1 of ten Senators 2ppo nt 


by the President of the Senate and | 


Re presentatives chosen by the Opeaker ol 


the House ol Representatives, all ol 


whom must be approved by their re 


spective houses. The President of the 
Senate serves as chairman, the Speaker 
of the House as vic chairman, making 
them both ex-officio members. Party 
representation is determined by the pro 
portion of the two major political parties 
in each house, but it is stipulated that “in 
no event shall the majority party of either 
house be represented by more than two 
thirds of the members of the Council 
Irom either house.” Membership is SO 
distributed that each congressional dis 
trict and each committee of the Legisla- 
ture is represented. Members are paid 
$3 a day plus actual expenses while the 
Council is in session, just as they would 
be during sessions of the Legislature. 
The relationship between the Governor 
and the Council is maintained solely by 
the Governor’s “messages containing the 
recommendations and explaining the pol 
icy of the administration” —just as in the 
case of the Legislature. He sends one 
message at the opening of each new 
Council and others recommending special 
topics as the occasion demands. Con 
tact with the Governor is carried on 
through conferences with chairmen ot 
committees or individual members. There 
is also contact through the research staff, 
which works for the Governor on his 


legislative program. Through the Coun 


When the lilinois Legislative Coun 
cil was established in 1937, some of 
its members visited the Kansas Coun- 
cil’s quarterly session. Leaders of 
both bodies are shown here in confer 
ence on the Council's work in speed- 


ing and improving State legislation. 





(Left to right fices then held) Senator 
T. V. Smith, chairman of the Illinois Legis 
lative Council; H. S. Buzick, Speaker of the 
Kansas House of Representatives and as 

chairman of the Kansas Legislative 


sistant 
Council; Lieut. Governor W M. Lindsay, 
chairman of the Kansas Council; Benjamin 
Adamowski, maiority floor leader of the Illi- 
nois House of Representatives; L. E. Lewis, 
Speaker of Illinois House of Representatives. 


cil, the Governor keeps in close touch 
with possible legislation to come before 
the Legislature. 

Why is the Council effective? Dr. F. 
H. Guild, professor of political science 
it the University of Kansas, who was 
granted a leave of absence to head the 
research staff, has given a good answer 
to that question. ‘Two factors account 
or the Council’s success, he says: “The 
first is the quarterly meeting, with free 
dom from rush and pressure; no neces 
sity for immediate decision; concentra 
tion on fundamentals instead of upon de 
tailed language of bills; opportunity to 
talk all subjects over for three months at 
home before returning; and time for fur- 
ther consideration spread over two years. 

here are no special local bills to push 
through. Nothing 


remains but major State problems. Sec- 


Logrolling is gone. 


ond, there is the research staff, to do most 
of the detailed work for committees and 
members, to supplement with additional 
information at the next meeting, and ul 
timately to report to the Legislature such 
additional information as the Council 


may direct. 


These quarterly sessions open on the 
second Tuesday of March, May, Septem- 
ber, and November, with a called meet- 
ing when the occasion arises. Fifteen 
members of the Council constitute a 
quorum, a majority of whom have au- 
thority to act. Any member of the State 
Legislature may introduce and discuss a 
proposal; in fact, any citizen of Kansas 
may address the Council. Petitions and 
correspondence likewise receive attention. 
Sometimes a proposal receives prelimi- 
nary consideration, but more often it is 
referred to a committee for further study. 

To facilitate its work of investigating 
desirable legislation, the Kansas Legisla- 


tive Council has been given authority to 
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administer oaths, issue subpoenas, compe! 
attendance of witnesses, the production of 
document and testimony, and, where nec 
essary, to compel obedience by resorting 
to court action. Moreover, the Council 
may require each officer, board, commis 
sion, or department of State government 

or any local government—to make 
studies needed by the Council. 

The permanent committees have had a 


he 


stabilizing influence on the work of 
Council, for they may function between 
Council meetings as well as during them. 
Some members, for example, may be ap 
pointed to codperate with the research 
department. During the two meetings 
preceding the regular session of the Leg 
islature, the committees usually present 
bills covering the subjects investigated. 
Despite the great turnover in member 
ship, especially in the House, and the 
constant adjusting of new members to 
committee work, these committees have 
done much to relieve the Council of po 
litical pressure. And if an unusual situa 
tion arises, the Council may organize spe- 
cial committees. 

Probably the most important function 
of the Council, to amplify further, is its 
research department. In setting up this 
division of the work, it had the assistance 
of the Spelman Foundation, which con- 
tributed $15,000 each of the first two 
years and $20,000 the third vear. The 
department now is maintained by the 
Legislature, which in 1937 matched the 
Spelman contribution of $20,000 from 
State funds. Dr. Guild, its head, and his 
capable research assistants have intro- 
duced accuracy into the discussion of im- 
portant legislation just as the bill-drafting 
department has introduced speed. Infor- 
mation gathered and disseminated by this 
staff is not only invaluable to Council 
members, but to all members of the Leg- 
islature as well. 
islators are less likely to introduce “sur- 
prise” or “freak” bills or to debate meas- 


As a consequence, leg- 


ures on which they are uninformed. 

Let no one assume, however, that the 
Kansas Legislative Council attempts to 
do the work of the State Legislature. 


Courtesy, Council of State Governments 
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What it does do is to focus attention up- 
on the problems requiring attention, to 
frame bills which will meet the situation, 
and to provide reliable data on which 
legislators may base their own judgments. 
The laws still must be adopted or re- 
jected or modified by the Legislature. 
Strengthening the legislative process as 
a means of making democracy effective is 
the main value of any State legislative 
Smith. Re- 


ferring to the Illinois Legislative Council, 


council, according to T. V. 


which convened for the first time recent 


1 


vy, he said: “If our Council works as it 
s intended, it will elevate discussion, 
shorten the legislative session, and en 


ighten the public.” 


Rv States in addition to Kansas have 
adopted some plan ol legislative council 
and three others have similar bodies 
which differ chiefly in name. Michigan, 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Nebraska have 
fashioned their Councils after that of 
Kansas, but the Virginia Council has 
only seven members appointed by the 
Governor, five of whom must be from 
the Legislature. Colorado and New 
Mexico have committees on interim com- 
mittees which function similarly, as is 
the case with Kentucky’s committee. In 
Connecticut the Council is made up of 
the Governor, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House, and two 
members of the judiciary committee of 
each body. In Illinois the Council is 
similar to that of Kansas; Dr. Guild was 
loaned to Illinois to help with the details 
of organization. Wisconsin in 1931 es- 
tablished an executive council, sometimes 
confused with a legislative council, but it 
no longer functions. 

The Kansas body probably has gone 
further in the perfection of the legislative 
By hold- 
ing strictly to its character as an advisory 
and research body, it has avoided the 
jealousies of contentious members who 


council than any other States. 


might assert that it was seeking to inter- 
fere with the legislative process. Con- 
cerning the effectiveness of this Council, 
Dr. Guild recently said: “It is now 
agreed that the Kansas Council has been 
genuinely helpful to the Legisiature; that 
it prepared ample material for the pres- 
entation of programs to the regular ses- 
sions; and that it has grown steadily in 
prestige with the Legislature and the gen- 
eral public. ... The net result of the 
Council’s labors has produced a distinct 
gain. In the sessions of the Legislature 
since the Council was established, the 
Legislature has placed major emphasis 
upon those items which the Council has 
considered. . . . The chief test at this 
time is whether the Council is meeting a 
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genuine need and whether the end result, 
by and large, is a substantial gain.” 

I see no reason why the legislative 
council, as it grows into a more scientific 
expression of modern legislation, should 
not do much to cure the outstanding 
weaknesses of large and so-called cumber 
some two-body legislatures. The experi- 
ments with the unicameral legislature in 
Nebraska as well as in Canada and Latin 
America have yet to demonstrate its su 
periority. Vermont, Georgia, and Penn 


sylvania tried the unicameral system 


more than 100 years ago and _ then 
adopted bicameral legislatures. Then, 
too, in the United States we are peculiarly 
sensitive to the obligation of checks and 
balances; hence, cogent objection to the 
unicameral system arises out of fear of 
too much centralization. For that reason 
it would be more in harmony with the 
American pattern if the legislative coun- 
cil might correct the awkwardness of the 
large two-body system to a point where 
the relative importance of the unicameral 
plan might lose its emphasis. 

Reformers always demand something 
new—a bright and shiny system—but 
what William Penn said in the day he 
was fashioning the organization of 
Pennsylvania expressed the fundamental 
truth: 
ever so illy devised that under proper 


“No system of government was 





- 
men it would not work well enough. 


Democracy—government of, by, and 
tor the governed—can be no better than 
the men who make, execute, and inter 
pret its laws. Yet despite the service that 
may be pe rtormed in the State le gislature, 
few busy men look upon a career there 
as at all attractive. Consequently, the 
degree of selectivity which is applied to 
the personnel of the State legislature is 
not often characterized by much commu 
nity forethought. When the legislature 
assembles, it is found to contain a large 
percentage of men utterly without train 
ing for legislative life and many without 
comprehe nsive ideas to why they de 
cided to number themselves among the 
law givers of their day \n untortu 
nate few come to grind legislative axes 
of their own or their community's 

Out of this inchoate mass a program 
must be set up and legislation accom 
plished in the briefest possible period ol 
time. In Kansas, for example, 90 days 
out of every two years constitute the san 
tified period given to legislation. 

Let us not deceive ourselves: legislators 
are not born—they are the products of 
Little 


can be done by wav of added organiza 


circumstances and environment. 


tion that would be helpful to most of 
them. Consequently, when Kansas gave 
them a legislative council to function per- 
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manently the year around—one that 
would provide for research, bill drafting, 
and advisory assistance—the step forward 
was a long one. 

If the Kansas Legislative Council con- 
tinues to prove its ability to serve as a 
stopgap against hasty, ill-advised legisla- 
tion; if its research staff can give the 
Legislature the desired authenticity of 
tact, founded wherever possible upon ex 
perience; if it can lead modern legislation 
into a growth of lawmaking from a sci 
entific standpoint, then it will have es- 
tablished itself as an important adjunct. 
The Council’s field for the sane and con- 
structive study of State government in all 
its ramifications is unlimited; and its fa- 
miliarity with and authority in this field 
will grow constantly with the increase of 
public confidence in its ministry. 

Every thoughtful citizen is more or less 


conscious of the steady—and deplorable 

decline in the strength and importance 
of State government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, with greed incomprehensible, 
has been absorbing the functions, the ob- 
ligations, and the opportunities constitu- 
tionally delegated to the States. To this 
unwarranted invasion of State sovereign- 
ty there will come a public reaction in 
favor of the return to the State of its own 
functions. To prepare for this resump- 
tion of the original powers and responsi- 
bilities of the State, we should improve 
legislative patterns so as more fully to de- 
serve the return of our States’ authority. 

The Kansas Legislative Council has 
promoted “a fruitful combination of po- 
litical sagacity and scientific intelligence” 
in lawmaking in Kansas. What the leg- 
islative council has done in Kansas, it can 
do in other States. 


Modernizing the State Legislature 
Cure Basic Evils—Harvey Walker 
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sessions of the legislature evokes antag- 
onism rather than codperation from non- 
council members. If the council is small, 
it may be manipulated by a faction or 
boss; if it is large, it is unwieldy and 
cumbersome. 

Under existing conditions, the interim 
committee used in almost every State has 
an advantage over the legislative council 
in that the whole legislature gives instruc- 
tions. In this case the legislature itself 
by resolution charges the joint commit- 
tee with specific duties to be performed 


between the adjournment and the open- 
ing of the next regular session. How- 
ever, whether there’s a legislative council 
or interim committee, the new legislature 
with its many new members may not 
take kindly either to orders or pointed 
suggestions from members of a previous 
and—sometimes—discredited session. 
Nor can the legislative council be cred- 
ited with being the only means by which 
research on legislative problems may be 
fostered. In many States, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and California, there are 
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reference libraries with expert research 
staffs and bill drafters directly under the 
legislatures. About 42 States have some 
form of legislative reference bureau of 
one kind or another, 43 have bill drafts- 
men, and 15 have some agency for con 
tinuous revision. Even the 
States with legislative councils are not all 
agreed that the council should have an 
independent staff, for it makes little dit 
ference in the long run just who has re- 


sponsibility for personnel as long as 


statutory 


expert services are available to members 
of the legislative body. Facilities for re- 
search can be provided whether or not 
there is a legislative council. 

No, the legislative council is purely a 
stopgap device and nothing more. Therein 
lies its weakness, its inability to get at 
basic evils. If we are to get at these basiv 
evils in the legislative departments of State 
governments, we must make more drastic 
changes despite the fact that antiquity 
throws an odor of patriotic sanctity around 
institutions and practices which never 
would be tolerated if suggested by con- 
temporary statesmen. If we defend legis- 
lative bodies as instruments of democracy, 
isn’t it about time to make State legisla- 
tures representative bodies—actually as 
well as constitutionally? 

I mean just that, for when we find that 
in the populous States of New York, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Maryland, and California one 
house or the other is gerrymandered in 
such a way that large cities are denied 
adequate representation, then our claim 
to democracy seems—and is—absurd. In 
a study of reapportionment and urban 
representation, Dr. David O. Walter, of 
the University of Illinois, made this re- 
port: 

“In the State Senates, the constitutions 
discriminate noticeably against Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, New York, Port- 
land, Providence, San Francisco, and Wil- 
mington. To these legislative apportion- 
ments add Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City. In the lower 
houses, constitutional provisions again 
discriminate against some of the same 
cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Portland, Providence, St. Louis, and 
Wilmington; and legislative action adds 
to these Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, and New York. Boston, New 
Orleans, and Seattle are notable for their 
absence from these lists. The 96 metro- 
politan districts listed in the 1930 census 
are located in 36 States, in which they 
have on an average three-fourths of their 
proper representation in each house of 
the legislature.” 

The legislative council does not remedy 
this basic evil. This evil will not be rem- 
edied until representation in State legis- 
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latures is based upon population—not 
classes, groups, geographical areas, or cow 
pastures arranged in patterns designed by 
politicians to fit politicians’ designs. 

But it is not necessary to have two 
houses to represent the people, as Ne- 
braska with its unicameral legislature is 
demonstrating.* In 1937 during its first 
session its 43 lawmakers passed 262 bills 
in 98 days; in the last session of the bi 
cameral legislature two years before, the 
33 members in the upper house and 110 
members in the lower house passed only 
192 bills in 110 days. 


As Senator George W. Norris, sponsor 
of the unicameral legislature in Nebraska, 
has pointed out, the one-house legisla- 
ture has many advantages. Deadlocks be- 
tween houses, too often accompanied by 
rivalry, friction, and intrigue, are elimi- 
nated. Responsibility for action or the 
lack of it can be fixed definitely and 
directly, for neither house can “pass the 
buck” to the other. Conterence commit- 
tees are abolished, and, hence, can no 
longer control legislation. And since the 
governor's veto is much more effective 
than the system of checks and balances— 
a system much overrated—the unicameral 
legislature is more efficient and more 
democratic. Such reasons as these account 
for its existence in The Philippines, 
Costa Rica, Panama, El Salvador, Quate- 
mala, Honduras, a number of the Euro- 
pean States, some of the States of Argen- 
tina, and eight of the nine Provinces of 
Canada. 

Whether the unicameral legislature is 
adopted or not, it is highly desirable that 
the number of members in the State leg- 
islature be reduced. Says Senator Norris: 
“In large bodies, members must deny 
themselves, in some degree at least, the 
right of debate, and even the right to 
offer amendinents. They must surrender 
to a smaller number of men, or commit- 
tees, the right to determine procedure. 
The very size of the body makes it im- 
possible for the necessary and proper de- 
liberation and discussion which should 
always take place before legislation is en- 
acted into law.” 
many States have so many members that 
they are unwieldy; in New Hampshire, 
for example, the two houses have 442 


Lawmaking bodies in 


members. If there were a smaller num- 
ber of legislators, more capable and re- 
sponsible leaders would be attracted. In 
Missouri between 1901 and 1932, 32 per- 
cent of the members of the House had 
only common schooling—neither high- 
school nor college education. At the same 


_* See One-House Legislatures?, by George W. 
Norris and Arthur Meighen, debate-of-the-month, 
Tue Rotarian, January, 1938 


time the great turnover would be reduced, 
thus eliminating one cause of the lack of 
continuity in legislation from session to 
session. For example, only 58 percent ot 
the State lawmakers in 1937 had had pre 
vious legislative experience, and often that 
was limited to a term or two. Imagine a 
private business enterprise conducted on 
the same amateur-hour basis! 

Nor would any sane businessman have 
intre 


his board of directors meet as 


quently as State legislatures. Only four 


1] 


have regular sessions annually; 43 meet 


biannually, and one, quadrennially. The 


1937 in 43 


average length of session in 
States was 91 days, but some legislatures 
are limited by law to as few as 40 days. 
The fact that many States pay their legis 
lators on a day rate rather than a protes 
sional basis limits the time these lawmak- 
ers are willing to put on lawmaking. 
What should be done is to have State leg 
islatures meet more or less continuously 
just as do both the Congress of the United 


States and city councils. 


Incidentally, the 
larger legislatures would save time if 
members cast their ballots on pending 
propositions by pushing a button. Voting 
machines in Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas, and 
Nebraska have saved much time. 

Vital to the modernization of the State 
legislature is the provision that legislators 
restrict their activities to determining the 
policies and making the laws of the State. 
There should be a political and ideologi- 
cal separation of politics from administra- 
tion. Yet as long as legislators are per- 
mitted to practice nepotism in_ filling 
positions—even in their own service—and 
as long as they are allowed to secure 
patronage in appointments and contracts, 
that jong will administration be political 
—and inefficient and costly. Efficient and 
that 
there be no politics in filling positions in 


democratic government demands 
public service or in the purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment for public work. 
Hands off the selection of the admin- 
istrative personnel! That should be an in- 
violable policy of every State legislature. 
Where the spoils system rules—and ruins 
—sticky fingers meddle and clumsy fin- 
gers muddle, at public expense. Wiscon- 
sin has solved at least a part of this prob- 
lem by requiring that employees of the 
legislature be chosen from eligible lists of 
the State civil-service commission. Con- 
solidation of counties and of cities and 
counties, and the abolition of townships 
—all part of the inefficient and costly 
welter of 175,000 local government agen- 
cies in the United States—will come— 
but only when those who make the laws 
are responsive to the needs of the tax- 
payers. And some day, I hope, one of 
the States will pioneer with the State- 
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manager system, but even this requires 
prior legislative reform. 

What our State legislatures need today 
is not a stopgap device like the legislative 
council, but instead a complete overhaul- 
ing. Transformed into unicameral houses 
with fewer but more capable and respon- 
sible members who represent citizens and 
not maps, our State legislatures could be- 
come the most perfectly functioning leg- 
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isiative bodies in the world. And the 
simple thing about it all is that it involves 
no change from our fundamental social 
philosophy—our belief in democratic gov- 
ernment. 

But unfortunately no State yet has dis- 
played the courage and foresight required 
as a basis of comprehensive legislative 
reform. Yet there is no more vital issue 
before the American people. 


Twenty Books You Ought to Read 
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mind was as active, alert, and inquisitive 
as in the heydey of youth. Every Ro- 
tarian should day this big volume. The 
author never lets us down. He is steadily 
interesting. 

I have only one adverse criticism. To- 
ward the close of the book the author 
calls Franklin a “pagan skeptic.” What- 
ever Franklin was he was not a pagan. 
He prayed to God every day; he believed 
in divine Providence—that is, that God 
had lovingly guided his personal life; he 
believed in the life after death. He was 
skeptical of many _ religious 
taught in his time, but he was a religious 
man and a follower of the Golden Rule 
in his attitude toward his fellowmen. In- 
cidentally, he was more civilized than 


dogmas 


most Americans in 1939. 

Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, is good and certainly worth 
reading, but it is not so fine a book or so 
well written as her North to the Orient. 
The reason is that this is overwritten. It 
is too self-conscious, too monotonously 
febrile. The best thing we can say of it 
(and of its author) is that she combines 
scientific accuracy with an untarnished 
imagination. I mean that although fly- 
ing and all the drudgery connected with 
it are now an old story to her, she has 
never for a moment lost her sense of 
wonder. 

Alone, by Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, is an astounding record of an 
amazing experiment. It is so realistic 
that I had to put it down—it got on my 
nerves. I felt as if I were also alone in 
the Antarctic ice; and if I had been, I 
should not have survived. I cannot help 
wondering why he did it, and he must 
often have asked himself that question. 
The fact is that some men of action long 
for solitude; their lives are so crowded 
with events and persons that they have an 
almost unbearable passion to be alone. 
Wilson MacDonald, one of the foremost 
of living Canadian poets, went to the 
Hudson Bay region, and there, without 
any companion, not even a dog, he lived 
in absolute solitude for two years. I be- 


lieve this book by our admirable admiral 
may become a classic. 

My Husband—Gabrilowitsch, by Clara 
Clemens, is an interesting and intimate 
record of the daily life of a beautiful char- 
He was what the Germans call 
He was one of the 


acter. 
eine schone Seele. 
greatest living pianists, he was a great 
orchestra conductor, but, above all, he 
was a spiritually minded man, filled with 
what Goethe called the essential quality 
—reverence. | first met him in Munich, 
years ago; in later times I got to know 
him exceedingly well. He was a gentle- 
man, civilized, compassionate, hating vul- 
garity and coarseness and cruelty. Clara 
Clemens has indeed been fortunate in 
having for her father Mark Twain and 
for her husband Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
And we are all fortunate that she has the 
ability to write of them both with such 
skill. 

The Greenwood Hat, by J. M. Barrie, 
is as truly a record of courage as if its 
author had been an explorer or a soldier. 
He came up to London penniless and ob- 
scure; he became one of the richest au- 
thors in the world and one of the best 
known. This is the record of the early 
days; and I wonder how many young 
men would have been able to endure 
what he endured. 

My Mind a Kingdom, by George 
Thomas, is, however, an even more amaz- 
ing record of the high supreme courage 
of the human heart. Really it seems to 
me to represent the highest possible ele- 
vation of humanity. It is a diary of daily 
existence in a London slum; written by a 
young man hopelessly crippled, describ- 
ing his and the family’s (all but two 
hopeless cripples) way of life. It might 
so easily have been a record of dull, 
monotonous despair. Do you know that 
the book is cheerful?—that it has mirth 
and laughter? And this is not because 
the author had any good luck. It is be- 
cause of the fact that he educated his 
mind; he read and studied and thought 
and conversed with those who had 
something to say. This is a record of in- 
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tellectual curiosity scoring a victory over 
what in 99 cases out of 100 would be 
insuperable obstacles. 

The Rediscovery of Man, by Henry C. 
Link, is a worthy successor to his mag- 
nificent book The 
Dr. Link is a psychologist without any 
claptrap. Absolutely no 
His two books are a record of what he 


Return to Religion. 


hocus-pocus. 


has learned in daily intercourse with sev- 
eral hundred thousand men and women. 
Commonsense raised to a high level. 

I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden 
Nash, 


roaring wit 


is not only a comic masterpiece, 


h mirth. It is a record of our 
times; it is a good-natured but gorgeous 
satirical burlesque of many recognizable 
follies and customs. It is full of shatter- 
ing surprises in the way of rhymes, for, 
all writers, he with 


read Ogden Nash with 


like loves to play 
words. I have 
ever-increasing delight. 

the Mississippi, 


Raven-Hart, enchanted me. 


by Major R. 
It is a story 


Down 


of a canoe voyage taken by an English- 


man from Hannibal, Missouri, to Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana. The author enjoyed 
himself with such humor and gusto that 
he in an effortless manner communicates 
it to his readers. He loves rivers and he 
loves people; he is the best possible un- 
official ambassador from Europe to Amer- 
ica. 


Dana and the 


is the accurate, well-documented account 


Sun, by Candace Stone, 


Fly Away Home 
| Continued from page 30] 


The bird was insufficiently trained and 
became lost in the swarms of pigeons 
about that city’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and hasn’t been seen since. 
The marriage of carrier 
usually dissolved only by death. 
solicitous parents and jealous lovers, and 
these traits are exploited to the full by 
their fanciers. For, contrary to human 
beings, troublesome domestic problems 
will make them hurry faster. 
Where no trying family situation exists, 
the owners will create one before a big 


pigeons 1S 
They are 


home 


race. One ingenious fancier put a worm 
in an empty eggshell and an hour be- 
fore his hen was scheduled to be shipped 
to the starting point of a local race, placed 
her on it. Feeling the motion of the 
worm inside, she thought the egg was 
about to hatch and, when separated from 
her charge, dashed home in record time. 

The father is as solicitous of his new 
young as the mother. If the hen is sit- 
ting on her brood, the trainer will some- 
times remove her just before a race and 
leave the cock to tend his young alone. 


of one of the greatest daily newspapers in 


the history of America. It gives also a 


faithful 
Dana. 
tinuously interesting and often diverting; 


I think it is an 


portrait of its editor, Charles 


] 


I tound this book not only con 


important and valuable 


addition to the history of American poli 
tics and social life. The editor was a 
curious anomaly. <A very learned man. 


saturated in Latin and Greek, he was one 


1] 


ot the chief scorners of colle ge professors 


and specialists; beginning as a reformer, 


4 4 


he became the chief antagonist of all 


And he 


daily paper so irresistibly entertaining by 


political reformers. made his 


its admirable English, by its wit and 


humor, that it was read by all newspaper 
men and by friends and foes of its poli 


cies. 


~~ * . 

B , f ( Price 

] nn Coe ! Farrar & Rine 
hart Mary El Chase 
Mac ’ I I 
Bag W M \ $ 1 
Vir Sigrid Unds Kr he j , 
lt) M € Ki i R \ ngs Scribner Ss 
$2.50 Old lome Week Minnie Hite M ly 
Julian Messner $ } His Nevil Shute 
William Morrow. $2.5 Har in Heaven. Philip 
farry Coward Me( int . u f fie Kents 
LeGrand Cannon, Jr Farrar & Rinehart $2.50 

The Buccaneers Edith Wharton Appleton 
Century $2.50 Benjamin Franklin Carl Van 
Dorer Viking. $3.75 Listen! the Wind. Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh Har irt Brace $2.50 
Alone Richard E. Byrd Putnam's $2.50 Vy 
Husband—Gabrilowits Clara Clemens Hary 
er’s $4 The Greenz 1] Barrie 
Scribner's. $2.75.—My Mind a Kingdom. George 
Thomas Dutton 3.3 hee Rediscovery of 
Ma Henry C. Link Macmillan $1.75 I'm 
1 Strange) Here VM yself Ogden Nash Little 
thiewe $ Doz the Mississipp Major R 
Raven-Hart. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.—Dana and 
the Sun. ¢€ andace Stone Dodd-Mead. $3.50 


When shipping time comes, he, too, is re- 


moved from the cage and, thinking his 


children are alone, will when released at 
the starting point lose no time in getting 
home. Jealousy in the bird is exploited 
by placing a strange cock in the cage of 
a happily mated couple. With memory 
of the interloper poisoning his journey to 
the starting point, Mr. Jealous Husband 
works up “a mad” sufficient to hurl him- 
self horne at express-train speed. 
Nothing is too good for the air aristo- 
crats which carry the money and hopes of 
their fanciers. One millionaire pigeoneer 
paid $75,000 for his ornate coop. An- 
other has carpeted the approaches to the 
cage with costly Chinese rugs. Special 
rations keep the feathered athletes in the 
very pink of trim. They 
pound of food a week composed of corn, 


eat about a 


selected Tasmanian peas, and vetch. Dur- 
ing the height of the racing season, they 
receive special relishes of canary seed, a 
great aviarian delicacy, and perhaps a bit 
of hempseed before their usual meals. 
One to 2 percent flaxseed is _incorpo- 
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You A < té 
C ordially me eT 


spend a day, week, or a 


season at these Florida hotels 


Everything a Good Hotel Should Be 


Tre HILLSBORO. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 





THE FLAMINGO, M B 1 i 

most R t Hotel I | \ hi k I 

12 Acre I G le I 

eek ( est Re ted { t 

C. S. Krom, Mor. WN. Y. Office: |! West 42nd St 











peace Mh 


ane 
~ que BEST LOCATED HOTEL 


THe 6 


‘i; KENMORE 


a_ WASHING 7TON AVE AT 


REASONABLE RATES AT ALL TIMES 


ELEVENTH ST 





THE HOTELS MIRASOL 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
“Live like a millionaire at rates you can afford” 


MIRASOL HOTEL 


TAMPA'S FINEST TOURIST HOTEL 
FIREPROOF—PRIV ATE YACHT BASIN 


HOTEL MIRASOL-PLAZA 


For Information or Reservations, address 


E. L. SHAWCROSS, Manager 











SUWANNEE 


in.pRowN HOTEL aur brow 
PROPRIETOR a “age MANAGER 





“IN THE CENTER OF 
EVERYTHING OF INTEREST 


205 Rooms—205 Baths each with shower. 


Comfortable guest rooms. Dining room. 
European plan. Moderate rates. klet. 


St. PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 








A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


keep old of Tur 
available for reference 
Binder It is easy to 


want to 
conveniently 
try a Multiple 


eit you cople 
ROTARIAN 


purposes 


operate, strong and durable, and priced at only 
$2.00 in the United States; $2.50 in other 
countries 


e Order by name—THR ROTARIAN Multiple 








Binder—from 
THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker, Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A, 
When writing, please mention ‘‘The Rotarian 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy, 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


an 
BUMARCK 


HOTEL-CHICACO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 






















Right: New style 
Economy 
tional bookcase... 
top and upper 


sec- 


section combined 
in one unit, as is 
base and bottom 
section. 






Left: Ardmore solid 
end bookcase .. . 
several popular 
sizes . . . adjustable 
shelves. 


YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 
THESE FINE BOOKCASES 


These attractive bookcases permit room 
rearrangement at your pleasure .. . easily 
moved anywhere. They protect books 


from dust and damage and are well made 
of fine materials by skilled craftsmen .. . 
a variety of styles and finishes at popular 
prices 

everywhere. 
FREE—Ask our dealer for a copy of ‘The 
World's Best Books’’ or write direct to us. 


sold by leading dealers 





When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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rated into the diet during the moulting 
season. 

Homing pigeons are real golden-egg 
In the last 20 
years over $100,000 has been awarded in 


layers for their masters. 


prize money alone. This, of course, does 
not include the hundreds of thousands 
which have changed hands via the side- 
bet. “Old Nick,” a gamy racing-cock 
owned by young Leonard H. Murray, is 
putting his master through the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. But characteristically 
many Americans overwork their bread- 
winners. Before they are five years old, 
barely halfway along their racing careers, 
many birds contract “athlete’s heart” and 
become useless as racers. 

Unfortunately, the carrier pigeon can 
make no distinction between man-made 
rights and wrongs, and is used with great 
success by the underworld to accomplish 
lawless ends. In one of America’s largest 
penitentiaries, an imprisoned racketeer 
directed the operation of his illegal in- 
terests by homing pigeon. The soft- 
hearted warden, unaware of the crimi- 
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nal’s motive, thought it a good sign that 
the prisoner had taken to such a tender 
sport and provided him with the neces- 
sary equipment! And in Welfare Island 
prison at New York, favored inmates 
were allowed to breed and raise the birds. 
They would present them to callers on 
visiting days, but the pigeons would mys- 
teriously find their way back over those 
prison walls laden with cocaine. Happily 
the recent cleanup on the Island put a 
complete and sudden stop to such nefar- 
ous practices. 

3ut while the carrier pigeon may be 
oblivious to the finer points of human 
morality, his activity in the interests of 
man is a code unto itself. He is able to 
do but one simple thing—to fly away 
home. But he does that with greater 
dispatch and more accurately than any 
other creature. The world, as in the case 
of the proverbial mousetrap maker, 
recognizes this simple greatness, and, in 
quest of the services that he alone can 
render, finds itself often at the humble 
trapdoor of the homing pigeon. 


So Full of Verve and Fire... 


(Our businessmen die too young) 


Meteoric one—so full of verve and 


Oi wa 

Rabid for daily stress 

Of matching wits and guile with heads 
of town and State; 

Master of trade or mills or mines, 

Melting the wires to call your confer- 
ences; 

Racing to cities incredibly far 

Always in high gear 

To tackle Cerberus of capital 

Or others like yourself 

Who watch you warily as you watch 
them. 

Why? Tell us why you tired of it all— 

The fight that was challenge, 

The lift of your living, 

Your dream of tomorrow? 


Did you see the Big Deals too close up? 
Was there mud on the heels of boyhood 
idols? 


Did the fruits of endless struggle 

Leave acid track upon your feverish lips? 

Or did the morning goblet of bright suc- 
cess 

Lap brass in the bowl of afternoon— 

While yet the later coups 

Were mouthed by the men in the streets, 

Shouted and hawked? No one knows. 

But if there were no blinding loss 

Or secret rusting of the dynamo inside 
of you 

Why should one so strong—and bold— 
and gay 


Come to hide such brooding sorrow 
In such weary eyes? 


Is the answer here? 

Or carved in jaw that might be granite, 

Jutting against the winds of any temper? 

Or in the long white philanthropic fin- 
gers 

Drawn to the bone by myriad stretching 
hands? 


Could the devotion of friends and family 

Depriving you of leisure be the cause? 

Forcing you to give faster than you 
earned 

Of all your resources? 

Who can earn enough for a spendthrift 
heart's pay? 


Or was it there—swift goings and com- 
ings? 

Hordes of visitors crowding the halls ... 

The strain of never sitting down without 
a plan? 

No one knows. You took the memoran- 
dum with you, 

Left nothing tangible in our hands 

On which a theory could be clenched... 


So we consult and nod and say 
That it was this—and that—and this, 
And Life’s relentless, driving pride, 
O dear Invincible, 
That quenched your warriorlike spirit 
Too soon. 

—Mary Extnor WILLIAMS 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The 
supplementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


* * * 


FOURTH WEEK (JANUARY)— Our 


Magazine, The Rotarian Week. 
From Tue Rorarian— 

Your Magazine at Work. By The Man with 
the Scratchpad. This issue, page 46 

Two Rotary Envoys. Editorial Aug., 1938 

About Your Magazine. Jan., 1938 

Re: Our Own Rotary Press. July, 1937. 

Our Magazine—Then and Now. Chesley R 
Perry Jan., 1936. 

Reporting on The Rotarian. Scribblerus. Jan., 
1936 


helpful in preparing 
will be sent on re 


Wacker Dr., 


A set of material aimed to be 

a program on the magazine 

quest to THE ROTARIAN, 35 E 
Chicago, IIl., l.S./ 
Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


2 Rotary Magazines and Their Significance. No 
Bs 712 
The Rotarian As a Source of International 
Views and News. No. 712A 


3 FIFTH MEETING (JANUARY) — Ro- 
tary’s Place in Community Life (Commun- 
ity Service). 


% From Tue Rorarian— 
; Rotary Around the World. Every issue. This 
issue, page 52. 
Good Neighbors Are Good Givers. Charles P. 
Taft. Sept., 1938. 
A Chance for Each Chappie. Angus Mitchell 
Sept., 1938. 


A Collegiate Sociologist ‘Studies’ Rotary. John 


Milton Caldwell. Sept., 1938. 


A ‘Chamber’ Man and Proud of It. John Gird- 


ler. Aug., 1938. 
Call from Town Hall. Editorial. Aug., 1938. 
Announcing the Winners! The Clubs-of-the- 
Year for 1936-37! Apr., 1938. (See the 


Community Service Division.) 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
Secretariat of Rotary International: 
No 609. 
No. 


From the 

Rotary’ s Place in Community Life. 

‘hy a Rotary Club in a Community? 
612. 


FIRST WEEK (FEBRUARY )—Acquaint- 
ing the Public with Rotary (Club Service). 


From Tue RoTaRian— 
The Sight—Not the Light. Editorial. This is- 
sue, page 45. 
Two Rotary Envoys. Editorial. Aug., 1938 
Remember the Reporter. Editorial. Oct,, 1935. 
Reporting the Service Club. John W. Harden. 


Aug., 1931. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Acquainting the Public with Rotary. No. 441. 


Opportunities for Informing the Public about 
Rotary. No. 433. 


SECOND WEEK (FEBRUARY)—What 





of the “Overprivileged” Boy? (Boy: 
Work). 
From Tue RoTaRian— 

Needed: Tough Minds in Tough Bodies. Walter 
B. Pitkin. This issue, page 37. 

Boy into Businessman. Glenn Stewart. Aug., 
1938. 

I’ve Lost and Gained a Son. By a Father. 
June, 1938. 

ore Education or a Job? Henry C. Link. 
May, 1938. 

So We Are Calling It—Boy Sponsorship.’ 


Winthrop R. Howard. 
From Curator to Ex-Curator. 
1937. 
Other Magazines— 
Children Like to Work. 


June, 193 


Alan Devoe. Jan., 


Margaret IIsley De Mar. 
38. 


Parents’ Magazine. July, 
Books— 
When Home and School Get Together. Tracy 
W. Redding. Association Press. 1938. $1.25. 
For improvement of the parent-teacher-boy rela- 


tionship. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
j From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
What of the “Overprivileged” Boy? No. 674. 


How Rotary Clubs May Assist the Boy Scouts. 
No. 699. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


ARE TAXES TOO HIGH? 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Taxes—W ho Pays More? | Britten Austin 
The Radens of "iio: Henry Morton Robinson 
lov 936 
Is ‘Governme nt Spending the Way to Recovery? 
lebate Yes. Stuart Chase No. David 
penis May 935 
Is the Sales Tax Sound Policy? (debate Yes 
H. Srone No. J. Oliver Emmerict June 
Or) Mag I21Ines— 
Stains on America’s Ww hite Rasa Farnsworth 
Crotsdes Cuncany Gr 938 
Taxes, Our No. 1 Problem: Merle Thorpe 


Asie Aug 

The Goose ‘and the Eggs. The Saturd 
luly 3¢ 938 

and Guns. H d Martin 


938 


235 
iy Evening 
British 


: axes Graves 





‘Gani Should Be Higher but Fewer and Direct. 
Robe M : ette, Jr The § ry Eve 
ning P t June l 238 

Books— 

Your Taxes. John William Schulz Doubleday 
Doran 38. $: An explenat f the 
complex economic factors involved in taxation 

Pam} Ale fs nd P. per i-— 
From The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 

St.. New York: 

Your Taxes. 

From Rotarian G. Lysaght Finigan, 20 North 

John St., Liverpool, England: 

Taxation Defeats Prosperity. Free 


LEGISLATIVE EFFICIENCY 
From Tue Rorarian— 


Modernizing the State Legislature (debate) 
he Legis!ative Council Curbs Incoherent Law- 


making. Henry J]. Allen The Legislative 
Council Does Not Can Basic Ills. Harvey 
Walker This issue, pages 22 
One-House Legislatures? (debate). Yes. George 
W. Norris No. Arthur Mei ighen Jan , 1938 
Other Magazines— 
States at the Crossroads. Henry Epstein. Vital 


Speeches Sept. 1, 1938 
Our State Legislatures. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Socta Science. Jan 
1938 
Kansas Shows the Way. Business Week. Dec. 
4. 1937 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From. the American Academ ot Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Modernizing Our State Legislatures. A. E. Buck 
1936 
COLOR IN BUSINESS 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Color—Our New Star Salesman. James Mc 
Queeny and Edward Podolsky This issue, page 14 
Other Magazines— 
Rainbow Makers. John E. Lodge. Popular Science 
Monthly Nov 238 
Age of Color. Popular Mechanics. Oct., 1938. 
Color and Its Demonstration. M. F. Patterson. 
Journal of Home Econom: Oct., 1938 
The Relation of Color to Emotion. Stanley N. 
Tess. American Photography. Sept., 1938 
Effects of Color on Mind. Hygeia. Aug., 1938 
Color in Musical Tones. Musician. Aug., 1938 
Color Systems for Factories. Architectural Record 
June, 1938 
Metals in Color. Clyde Aubrey Crowly Popular 
Mechanics. June, 1938 
What Colors Do to You. Kent Irving Your 
Life June, 1938 
Coloring of Food: Its Use and Abuse. H. C. 
ythgoe. Scientific Monthly. Aug., 1937 
Color Schemers. Howard Ketcham. The Reader’s 
Digest. Mar., 1937. 
Books— 
Monument to Color. Faber Birren. McFarlane, 
Warde, McFarlane 1938. $15. The psychol 
ogy of color as interpreted by one of America’s 


outstanding color experts 
The Eighth Art: A Life of Color Photography. 
Victor Keppler William Morrow 1938. $10 


Includes formulas and explanatory material nec- 
essary for giving up-to date information on color 
photography. 

Functional Color. Faber Birren. The Crimson 
Press. 1937 2. The artistic and commercial 
uses of color, with many unusual facts regarding 

Color in Everyday Rooms. Ionides Basil 
Scribner’s. 1934. $3.75. A guide for plan- 


ning color schemes for your home. 
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Phone Central 3173 
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Type Faces in the 


SPEECH! 


Harv 


VITAL SPEECHES 


While we can add nothing new to the 
line of congratulatory messages 
ve received in the pust few 





ard Unive 







which vou ha 












ild like to indicate 
VITAL SPEECHES 


wcessory to the teach l 












hes prints in full the 





Vital Spee« 

int speeches ¢ 
Che be 
nds Joth sides pres 
f libraries d 
ok material in hundreds 








Semi- Monthly $3.4 yea 
] 5 eee are Sam ple ents 






f<e-' JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 
’ For smaller clubs. Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com- 
plete with emblem. gavel and 
cover—$5.00 

F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 

Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


| Badges, Rotary Flags, Banners, 
| Lapel Buttons, National Flags 
Write for Our Catalog 


| GEO. LAUTERER CO., 165W. Madison, Chicago, lil. 
Special Service offered to recently admitted Rotary Clubs 








EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL: HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 


























“Harry” Somerville 
Managing Ov. 











LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 


add zip and verve to text for small ads., cir- 
announcements, house organs, biotters pao 
Harper's, 283-e £&. Spring St., Co- 


(inexpensive) 
culars, letters 
Send your address, 
tumbus, Ohio. 


To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 
~When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 














ALL THAT / AM TODAY 
/ OWE TO AN 


AUTOPOINT <}... 


*, And I'll Tell YouWhy!” 
e “I’m a modest sort of a 
guy. Otherwise I’d never 
be telling you this. I’m a 





ball of fire, it’s true. But 
the jigger that put the 
heat under me was an 


Autopoint pencil. You see, 
first I’m doing just ordi- 
nary. Then the S. M. reads 
an ad, falls for it, and or- 
ders some of these nifty 
Autopoints, imprinted with 
our name and address. 
He sends them out 
to the trade with a 
nice letter, and I 
follow ’em up shortly 
with a call. It’s a natural. 


They love 
it! And man, don’t the orders come 


easier after that/ I’m telling you, the 
bright lad that said, ‘Good will 
gained is half the battle won,’ really 
knew his checkers!”’ 


Let good will help you win your 

battles! Write for sample pencil and 

free copy of “The Human Side of 

Sales Strategy.’’ This book is filled 

with tested sales-building ideas. 

Correspondence itnvtted from oversea mer- 
chants equipped to act as distributors or sales 
representatives to wholesalers, retatiers and 
~remium buyers 





‘The # Better Pencil 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





AUTOPOINT CO., R-1, 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday et 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


————BE SURE TO Viaiome9 


COLLEGE INN: 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT’ — 








SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


$2 for each five minutes 
$1 each 
speakers $1 





We will write your speech, § 
of speaking time Prepared talks 


JOKES ‘Tilustrative Anecdotes’ for 

*‘Humor Encyclopedia’’ is a 12-volume set of new 
okes classified for quick reference, prepaid $5 

TUNTS Best Club and Lodge Stunts,’’ $1. A 
humorous I adies’ Night program, $5. 

SPEAK WELL! ‘Public Speaking Instruction Digest’’ 


is a digest of the best available instruction in pub- 


lic speaking 


National Reference Library 


303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries in your community 


receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 


it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary Clubs subscribe for local schools, 


POPULAR PLATFORM POEMS 


{ poems ove r assembled 
eo shed 

ns of humor. 70 poems by 
“Gillian and Guest Postpaid 






Chotecest 
under one ousity fort aoe 
na tle samane 


aatform apeaker 
Ae pus authors ine ato Service, Cx + By 


; ri DENISON A CO., 203 N. Wabash, on 35, Chicago, mi, 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Photos (left to right): 


Left to right: Contributors Wigny, Allen, Walker, Updegraff, Adams 


Chats on Contributors 


‘a D for his keen insight into the currents 


of American life James Truslow Adams, 
asks Is Thinking Going Out of Style? His 
interpretive The Epic of 


critic as “the 


who 


volume America, cited 


by one discerning best single vol- 


ume of American history in existence,” has been 


into six languages.  Scarcely less 
his other books, one of which, 
New England, won him a 
1922. His most recent work 


Readers will re- 


translated 


widely known are 
The Founding of 
Pulitzer Prize in 
is Building the British Empire. 
call his previous Rorarian contributions. 
Edward Podolsky, M.D., co-author with 
James McQueeny of Color—Our New Star Sales- 
man, recently completed 
The Doctor Prescribes Col- 
his fourth book. His 





Photo: Bachrac 


articles on health have been 
published. He 

ceived his degree in medi- 
Boston Univer- 
Medicine. 


widely 
cine trom 
sity School of 
Following his years as a 
newspaperman and in ad- 
vertising James 
McQueeny entered radio- 
with 


wor k ’ 
H.M. Robinson 
script’ writing. — It, 
authorship of magazine articles, keeps him busy 
when there’s a circus 

F. Britten Aus- 


More S 1S 


“ten hours a day except 
100 miles or so.” 


Tax—W ‘ho 
author 


within 
Pays a dis- 


and playwright best 


tin, Income 
tinguished British 


known for his historical fiction, which includes 


a novel of Napoleon, entitled The Road to 
Glory, and Forty Centuries Look Down. 
> * >. 


William Lyon Phelps, who titles his 
monthly May I Suggest— contribution Twenty 
Books You Ought to Read, reads eight newspa- 
pers a day and 250 books a year; averages a 
lecture a day. He taught English literature to 
Yale for 40 
professor emeritus. He is a member of the 
Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn. . . . James 
Naismith has seen the game he originated be- 
come Basketball—A Game the World Plays. 
From 1898 until his recent retirement he was 


University students years, is now 


associated with the physical-education depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas. In 1891 he 
wrote Basketball Rules; in 1918, The Basts of 
He is a life member of the Bas- 


Clean Living. 
Not from the 


ketball Rules Committee... . 





professor, but from that of 
Robert R. Updegraff, 

thor and business counsellor, 
Make a Note of It. 
ui are The 


standpoint of the 
the businessman, 
urges readers to 
Included among his pub- 
Sixth Obvious 
Adams, Yours to Venture. . . . In Needed 
Tough Minds in Tough Bodies, Walter B. Pit- 
kin, 
thor, continues his 
Start in Life. 
the widely read book Careers 

* * * 


lished Prune, 


professor and au- 
How to Get a 
He authored, among many others, 
After 


Columbia University 


series on 
Forty. 
No new contributor to Tue Rorartan is 
Henry Morton Robinson, though always new 
is his theme, and as versatile as the career 
which has included the post of third-class gun- 
ner’s mate in the United States Navy during the 
World War, an instructorship in belles-lettres 
at Columbia University, the publication of hun- 
dreds of magazine articles and several books, an 
associate editorship of The Reader’s Digest. His 
latest book, Public Good, was 
reviewed in these columns in the November is- 
that Fi/y 


Virtue—Private 


here about pigeons 


. . “Varied” 


sue. He writes 
Home. is the word which 
perhaps best describes the experience of Fred 
B. Barton, Ohio Moves to End Floods. He was 
scout balloonist for the United States 
Later he managed a chain grocery store. 
Since 


Away 


once a 
Navy. 
Earlier he had been in advertising work. 
1933 he has been doing free-lance writing and 
travelling in a score of European lands. He has 
published two books, Let Yourself Go and How 
to Sell in Chain Photography As a 
a Hobby will come from his publisher this year. 

. Margriet Benz, So Many Widows, studied 
at Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, and at 
of Nebraska before taking up 
A number of her poems 


Stores. 


the University 
residence in Chicago. 
have appeared in journals and newspapers. .. . 
Henry Wigny,-Governor of Rotary District 61 
in 1931-32 and 1932-33 and a member of the 
European Advisory Committee in 1936-37, is 
a charter member of the Rotary Club of Liége, 
Belgium. After his admittance to the bar in 
1896, he became an attorney of the Court of 
Appeals and a member of the Council of the 
organization of later, a provincial 
councillor of the district of Liége and a Senator 
from the district of Liége. He is a Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold. He presents here A Bel- 
gian View of Rotary. 


advocates; 


Left to right: Contributors McQueeny, Podolsky, Benz, Austin, Barton 
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c. 1tinued from other side 


, realize. Often there are days when you can 
ik twice as clearly as at other times. Make 
« ind decisions more swiftly and surely. Some- 
ti »es undreamed-of capabilities rise to the sur- 
f.-e of your consciousness. You use them—and 
amazed at your rapid accomplishment of 
tasks that you never before realized you “‘meas- 
ured up to.” 

Suppose these abilities which you know are 
within you could be brought out and put into 
automatic daily use. What would it mean if aim- 
less day-dreaming were replaced by real power 
oi concentration and straight-thinking? If for- 
geifulness were supplanted by a tenacious, reli- 
able memory. If shyness and timidity gave way 
to self-confident initiative. If a weak will were 
transformed into a strong one. If the habit of 
“outting things off’? were superseded by de- 
cisiveness and driving power. And what can you 
do now so that these changes will take place in 
your own methods of thinking and acting? 

The answer is simply this: Read a book. Not an 
ordinary book. And not by an ordinary writer. 


Who Is W. J. Ennever? 


Some years ago a system of mental training called 
Pelmanism was introduced in London by Mr. W. J. 
Ennever. It quickly became famous and the applica- 
tion of its methods soon spread to all parts of the 
civilized world. Its teachings were translated into 
many languages. Branches were established in six 
countries. 


Since that time over 800,000 people have put the 
principles of Pelmanism into their lives. Members of 
Parliament . . . . and day laborers. Princes of Royal 
Families . . . . and clerks. Great authors, farmers, 
clergymen, business executives, soldiers, doctors, actors, 
coal miners, admirals, chauffeurs, salesmen — every 
walk of life is represented by those who benefited 
through the system which W. J. Ennever founded. 
He and his work were honored in many ways. His 
portrait, by the famous artist J. Seymour Lucas, R. A., 
now hangs in the great galleries of the Royal Academy 
in Londen. 


And now Mr. Ennever has written a book. Into it he 
has put the vast experience of forty years devoted to 
helping thousands of people bring out the mental powers 
they possessed but did not know how 
to put into profitable daily use. 


“Your Mind and How To 
Use It’’ 


That is the title of Mr. Ennever’s 
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think them through logically 
and carry them out de- 


marshal facts together 
come to sound conclusions 
cisively ? 

If you want to overcome mental handicaps that can 
hold you back in life more seriously than you may even 
realize, then this book was written for vou. It is 
logical to assume that a man who gave 40 years of his 
life to developing methods for helping 800,000 people 
could write a book of great practical value to you. This 
is something however which you do not have to assume. 
You can judge for yourself, without obligation. Unless 
his book really does for you exactly what you yourself 
want it to do there is no need to keep it. 


Would You Like to Read It for 5 Days? 


“Your Mind and How to U’se It” is offered here for 
trial rather than for immediate and final sale. It must 
prove, within five days, that it can help you, individually, 
in nine specific ways—or we do not ask you to keep it’ 

In other words, this book will not cost you anything 
unless a 5-day reading of it convinces you that it gives 
you—in simple, usable form—the key to greater power 
in these nine qualifications for progress in life: Con- 
centration, Memory, Strength of Will, Conversational 
Ability, Self-Confidence, Mental Energy, Judgment, 
Initiative, and Organizing Ability. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary for you to send any money with 
the special postcard on this page. You may deposit 
only $2.95, plus few cents postage charges, when the 
postman delivers (in its plain container) your copy of 
“Your Mind and How to Use It.’ This is the full cost 
of the book and it will be held in your name while 
you read and test the book for five days. 

If, after this examination period, you should feel 
that this book will not mean more to you than any book 
you have ever read—if you do not 
honestly believe that the simple 
advice it gives can change the ; 
whole course of your life—then ee, 
merely return it and your $2.95 y 
will be refunded instantly in 
full and without question. That 
is a definite guarantee; and 
you may, with this assurance, 
tear out this Postcard (no 
stamp is required) and mail 
it at once. Doubleday, Dor- 
an & Co., Inc., Dept. 1 R, 
14 West 49th St., New 
York City. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Dept. 1 R, 
14 West 49th St., New York City. 


“Your Mind and How to Use It,” 


book. It is not a collection of ‘‘pep- : . ne 

talks.” Nor is it a series of “mental by We-J. Ennever. When posta delivers my copy (in its plain container), I 

stunts.” It is specific. Definite. Prac- va cepom with him only $2.95, plus few cents actual postal charges, with the 
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It tells you exactly what to do and how 
lo do it. 


Jo you lack the ability to concen- 


trate? Are you forgetful? Does your Name 

mind tire quickly—readily become de- 

pressed? Are you timid, self-conscious, siete 

a poor conversationalist? Can you —" 
City. . 


whatever involved. 
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What Do People 


ReallyThink of You 


HAT do people really think of you? 

Do they show plainly that they consider 

you a person of consequence? 

Does your reputation for straight-think- 
ing make them turn to you for your opinions, 
your advice, your friendship? 

Or do you sometimes feel that you are 
merely ‘“‘among those present’’? 


Just How Important 
ARE You? 


How important are you? 
egotistically sel/f-important, of 
course. But important 1O 
OTHERS. As a fellow human 
being. As a friend. As an em- 
ployee. 

This question determines how 
successfully you will live your 
life. For only by increasing your 
importance in the opinion of 
others can you win personal or 
business recognition. More sub- 
stantial rewards. Genuine 
curity. 

To win a favored place in 
the thoughts and plans of those 
who decide how far you will go, you must 
know what makes a person important. And here 
is what it 1s: 

To become important in the minds of others, 
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Mr. W. J. Ennever 


From the Portrait by J. Seymour Lucas, R. A., 
in the Royal Academy in London 


you must first have absolute confidence in t! 
soundness of your own methods of thinking. U: 
less you yourself know (and show) that your 
mind works as straight, true and fast as a preci- 
sion machine—cthers will not give you credit for 
it. They will not feel that helping you can help 
them very much. 
Things People Notice 
People are quick to notice cer- 
tain things about you. And nat- 
urally the influential people who 
can do the most for you are the 
very ones who notice these 
things quicker than others. 
They spot the scatter-brained 
person right away. That’s easy. 
The way he says and does things 
instantly shows his lack of con- 
centration, his mind-wandering, 
his indecision. The procrastinat- 
ing, do-it-later person also 
quickly reveals himself. And so 
does the lazy-thinking or mud- 
dled-minded individual. 
Forgetfulness. Timidity and 
self-consciousness. Weakness 
of will. Over-attention to trifles. 
Inability to think things through. Lack of ideas. 
These are some of the other negative mental 
quirks which keep people standing still year 
after year. 


What Can You Do About It? 
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forces—now perhaps not fully ua~ 
derstood by him—which can ti? 
mendously increase his chances’ ‘of 
getting ahead? um 

All of us occasionally get ai 
inkling that there is a lot more “itt 
us”’ than others (or even ourselves) 
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